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By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Author of ** The Spell” 


IN his fine new love story 

Mr. Orcutt proves that 
imagination and romance 
prevail in modern _ business 
and social life as they did in 
the brave old days. His 
hero is a giant figure—a man 
who reaches out after abso- 
lute financial, commercial, 
and, at the last, political su- 
premacy. ,. This man, Gor- 
ham, is not only a financial 
genius, but an altruist and 
idealist. ' His colossal world- 
plan includes benefit for all—even the abolition of war. 

Gorham is a business genius, and he is totally absorbed 
| in it. On his marriage a friend exclaims: “It’s big- 
amy — he’s married already, to business!’”’ In bringing 
about a new dispensation—using his world-wide domina- 
tion for benevolent ends—this man encounters love, hate, 
and revenge--those human qualities that always endure. 
This reality of men and women is forged into a tense 
and sympathetic novel, with more than a touch of hu- 
morous observation. 

The humor of the dialogue in the lighter parts is 
supreme, and the story of the young lovers charming. 


With Frontispiece by F. Graham Cootes. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Comment 

The New Senators 

Tu controversy respecting the Senatorship in 
New York finally boiled down to a choice between 
a regular—Mr. Wituiam FE. SieeuaNn—and an 
independent—Mr. Epwarp M. Sieparp—and is 
still boiling as the WrekLty goes to press. The 
former has not only always run straight, but has 





striven unceasingly, in and out of season, to 
maintain an effective party organization. The 
latter, in recent years, has voted pretty steadily 
against Democratic candidates for President and 
Governor and, in the latest campaign, went some- 
what out of his way to declare that if he were 
a resident of Manhattan he should support a 
Republican candidate for judge, although there 
was nothing particular against the Tammany 
nominee. This action probably did more than 
anything else to turn support to the representative 
of the great body of Democrats instead of to the 
favorite of the comparatively small aggregation of 
independents, whose ballots, nevertheless, are essen- 
tial to success at the polls. Mr. SteeHan is a 
man of high character, great political experience, 
and exceptional ability. As an organizer and 
pacificator he would hardly have a peer in the 
Senate. Probably no other man so well qualified 
to serve his party as an organization can _ be 
found. His utterances upon public questions 
indicate his broadly _ pro- 
gressive spirit likely to be tempered by an in- 
clination to conservative methods. He is for 
downward revision with care, and he generally 
upholds the policies whose espousal won Demo- 
eratie victories throughout the country last au- 
tumn. As the representative of the great Empire 
State, Mr. Sirenan would assume a command- 
ing position in Washington forthwith, and would 
surely strive earnestly and, we doubt not, success- 
fully to justify his selection. 

Former Governor Grorce P. McLean beat 
Senator BuLtktey in Connecticut, and it is a 
good thing he did. Mr. BuLkLey, at seventy- 
five, is out of touch with present tendencies, and 
finds his fitting place on the retiring line with 
Have, Aupricu, and Burrows. Mr. McLean may 
have to put a brake on lis inclination to make 
funny speeches, but he is fully awake and alive, 


possession of a 


and ought to do good work. 

It is difficult to imagine a more silly per- 
formance than that of Governor GLasscock of 
West Virginia in appointing Mr. Davis Exxiss 
to rattle around in his late father’s capacious chair 
for a few days only. And yet we are not sure that 
Unele Gassaway Davis’s reputed ambition to get 
the place from the Legislature is not even more 
absurd. Unele Gassaway, it will be remembered, 
was Judge Parker’s walking mate in 1904, and 
wus nominated under the misapprehension that 
he would tap a barrel. He must be about -a 
thousand years old now. 

They kept things pretty quiet out in Ohio 
until it was all over; but then the storm broke. 
We had what we considered good reason to be- 
lieve that Governor Harmon had reached what 
they call in Ohio “an understanding” with 
Brother Joun R. McLean, but it seems not. 
Anyhow, the Cincinnati Enquirer’s recent dis- 
sertations upon treachery, betrayal. of confidence, 
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“the vice of ingratitude,” and the like, are enough 
to make an Indian’s hair curl. The Governor’s 
offence, according to Brother McLean, consisted 
of projecting Mr. Pommegrante, or whatever his 
name is, into the Senate, contrary to the wishes 
of the organization. Knowing nothing of the 
merits of the controversy, we refrain—although 
not necessarily for that reason—from taking sides. 
As for the new Senator himself—PoMERENE, 
we find, is his real name—no particular fault 
seems to be found. He bears a good reputation, 
and is said to be quite an orator. In days gone by 
he may have sat somewhat longer at the feet of 
Brother Bryan than was good for him, but he 
is young yet—only forty-seven—and has time to 
learn many, many things. 

New Jersey votes for a Senator next Tuesday, 
and Massachusetts about the same time. LopGr 
will probably win out. 





The Case of Lorimer 

Harver’s WEEKLY is on record as opposing the 
decision by newspapers of causes on trial before 
judicial bodies, and when the Senate or the House 
considers a disputed election to its membership 
it is acting in a distinetly judicial capacity. It 
is as a court of justice rather than as a legislature 
that the Senate will be acting when it decides 
whether or not WinuiAm Lorimer shall keep his 
seat as a Senator from Illinois. But there can 
be no impropriety in a demand from the press 
and the public that the Senate discharge that 
judicial function as the courts discharge theirs; 
that is to say, impartially, and with full con- 
sideration of all the evidence. The press and 
the public are, in fact, making that demand, 
vigorously and multitudinously. So, we under- 
stand, is the President; and the Senate is re- 
sponding. It is going behind the report of the 
committee and getting at the facts; and the facts, 
as set forth in the dissenting report of Senator 
BevertpcE and the speeches in opposition to 
Lormer’s claim. amply justify the President’s 
course in urging individual Senators to read the 
testimony themselves before voting. The evidence 
of bribery in the Legislature that gave Lorimer 
his title is so strong, and relates to so many of 
the members, that the Senate would be gravely 
culpable if it accepted any committee’s decision 
without examination. 

If Le islatures are to keep the power to elect 
United States Senators, then we trust that the 
case may induce the Senate to define more clearly 
its entire attitude and ‘usage on the subject of 
bribery. The committee, as we understand its 
report, has held that a legislator’s vote is not 
invalidated by the fact that he has bribed, or 
helped to bribe, a fellow legislator. There should 
be a clear rule that in such eases both votes shall be 
either thrown out or, better still, counted against 
the candidate who receives them. It should not 
be necessary, in order to deprive a Senator of his 
seat, to prove absolutely that without purchased 
votes he would not have had a majority. Senator 
BEVERIDCE may be going a bit too far in declaring 
that it is sufticient if bribery is proved in a single 
instance; but if bribery is proved in a number 
of instances, that should be sufficient. And if 
it ean be shown that the beneficiary was himself 
a party to any bribery whatever, in any form, 
then it should be competent for the Senate to 
declare his seat vacant by an ordinary majority 
vote. A two-thirds vote should not be necessary, 
as it now is. On that point Senator Brveripcr 
is right. 


How to Get Good Senators 

We have said, “Jf Legislatures are to keep 
the power to elect United States Senators.” That 
is a pretty big “if,’ and it is getting bigger. 
With both the Democrats and the insurgent Re- 
publicans committed to the popular election of 
Senators, the demand for that change has taken 
on formidable strength. To say that the move- 
ment is by no means new is not to advance a 
very deadly argument against it. Neither was the 
abolition movement new when LINcoLn issued his 
proclamation. Tariff reform was not a startling- 
ly novel proposal when the country voted for it 
last autumn. It seems.entirely:- probable that at 
the present time a majority of the voters of the 
entire country have come to believe that the elec- 
tion of Senators should be taken away from the 
Legislatures, and it is not improbable that there 
is also-a majority in favor of having the several 
States choose their Senators precisely as they 
choose their Governcrs. But there are many who 
have come very reluctantly to this position. 
There are many who, though confronted with 
undeniable and extremely depressing instances of 
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improper selections of Senators by Legislatures, 
are yet loath to consent that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be chosen by practically the same 
method. The popular election of Congressmey 
has not had ideal results. Popular electiois of 
Senators will not insure that the best man shall 
always be chosen. In some States, and in certain 
moods of the electorates, the demagogue will hayoe 
such an advantage that the best man will be 
pretty sure not to be chosen—even if he runs. The 
new method will have its disadvantages, an jn- 
telligent people should make up their minds by 
weighing those disadvantages against the adniitted 
evils of the present method—not by merely de- 
ciding that the present method is imperfect. Ty 
the long run, whatever the method adopted, the 
results are going to depend mainly on the amount 
of virtue in our various bodies politice—not oy 
the method itself. Unquestionably one method 
may be distinctly preferable to the other as mak- 
ing public opinion more powerful, more coutro}- 
ling. But when public opinion is as alert and 
informed and full of conscience as it should be, 
almost any method can be made to yield good men, 


For Reciprocity with Canada 

Washington is a pretty busy place this winter, 
All departments of the government are in full 
action. The work of the Supreme Court should, 
no doubt, be accounted the most important thing 
that is going on. If it is not, then the negotiation 
with the Canadian commissioners is; and next to 
that we should put the negotiation with the British 
ambassador looking to an arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain. 

There can be no doubt that the President is 
thoroughly in earnest in the desire to secure a 
very substantial measure of reciprocity with 
Canada. Neither is it reasonable to question the 
sincerity of Canada’s representatives. It is not 


‘as if the proposal were new, or still in the vagw. 


The negotiation was, in fact, begun some time 
ago, and there is every reason to believe that the 
discussion had ceased to be general, and become 
practical and specific, before it was transferred 
to Washington. Both countries have a_ right. 
therefore, to expect results; and what result could 
be really more acceptable or beneficial to either 
country than such an agreement as would extend 
to both. in their trade relations with each other, 
the same freedcm from artificial restraints which 
now prevails among Canadian provinces and Amer- 
ican States? There are protectionists in Canada 
as well as in the United States. There are inter- 
ests on both sides which insist that the imaginary 
line between these two countries must be kept a 
barrier to commercial intercourse. But is there 
a single permanent economic reason for that policy 
which would not apply quite as logically to the 
line between Quebec and Ontario or that between 
New York and Pennsylvania? If there is, we have 
never seen it. Such reasons for hostile tariffs as 
are based on differences in industrial conditions, 
in standards of living, in the pay of labor, and the 
like, have here no foree. There is, in fact, no reason 
for continuing the present tariff relations of the 
two countries except the fact that they are not one 
country. Protectionist logic may account that a 
valid reason. Ours doesn’t. 


For Arbitration with Great Britain 

The movement for a general arbitration treaty 
with Great Britain is regarded as even more dis 
tinetly attributable to President Tarr. [le has 
again and again, in public utterances, taken the 
most advanced ground in favor of arbitration 4 
a means to avert wars, and he would give to. the 
remedy the widest possible scope. He does not 
believe in exempting from it the great class of 
questions affecting what is vaguely called “na 
sional honor ”—a category which a jingo gover: 
ment could easily extend over practically every 
international dispute that could arise. The Lon 
don Times speaks of the present proposal ®& 
“ President Tart’s suggestion.” Here again there 
can be no doubt of his entire sincerity. On the 
other hand, the Times declares that there can be 
no doubt of the “favorable consideration ” which 
Great Britain will give to the idea. “ Mr. Tart 
may rely,” says the Times, “on a favorable dis 
position in this country toward any concrete 
proposals of the kind he may be able to make. 
The Times may not to-day speak for British pub: 
lic opinion as authoritatively as it once did, but 
there is no reason to helieve that it is mistaken 
in this instance. If the tone of the press 18 
accurate criterion, in this country also President 
Tarr has behind him a very strong body 0! favor 
ing opinion and sentiment. His enterpris° by 
no means Utopian. 
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Things that the Trusts Do Better 

fhe presidency of the Steel Trust is a pretty 
pix otlice. In respect of the power and prominence 
:t confers, it is quite comparable to the office of 
United States Senator or the Governorship of a 
State. In respect of salary and permanence of 
tenure it is preferable to either. The revenues of 
ihe trust are, we believe, bigger than those of any 
State. So are its expenditures. The numbers of 
its employees are also far larger. Its salary list 
and its pay roll are both lengthy. 

Yet the gentleman who is to be president of 
the Steel Trust, Mr. JAMes A. Farreuy, has not 
made his way to the place as Governors and Sen- 
ators usually have to make their way to theirs. 
Apparently there was no party either for or against 
him. He did not have to be nominated, or to 
make a campaign, or to do and say things that 
would please the dear directors and stockholders, 
or to placate bosses. Notwithstanding the im- 
meusity of the interests he will have charge of, 
he probably did not have to spend a cent. So far 
as we ean see, the only thing he did was to 
demonstrate, by his entire career in business, his 
fitness for the job. Apparently that was about the 
only thing considered when the choice was made. 

Why is it that a great trust almost uniformly 
selects its chief officials on that principle alone, 
and great States do not? It surely is not neces- 
sary to hold that the reason lies in the superior 
virtue of the trusts. The idea that first suggests 
itself is that their superior sense is the true ex- 
planation. But that is not the whole matter. 
Every one of the men who helped select Mr. 
JFarrRELL was mightily concerned that the wisest 
choice should be made. Their own interests and 
welfare were involved. They were anything but 
indifferent. The papers reported that one of them, 
Mr. Morcan, put off sailing for Europe in order 
to be present at the meeting. Unfortunately, the 
average voter does not feel an equal concern as 
to who shall be Governer or Senator. Sometimes 
he does not even eare enough to vote or otherwise 
express his preference. That is probably the main 
reason why the people choose their officials, as a 
rule, so much less intelligently than the big cor- 
porations do. If patriotism were as strong and as 
universal a motive as self-interest, things would 
be different. 


The Economic Side of the Race Question 

On the same page of the same paper, which was 
naturally the Evening Post, there recently ap- 
peared two articles, each of which dealt with a 
separate and important kind of economic dis- 
crimination against negroes. An editorial article 
discussed the attitude of Mr. Gompers and the 
labor-unions on the question of admitting negroes 
to membership; and a communication from Pro- 
fessor W. E. B. DuBots protested against the at- 
tempt in Baltimore to confine the negro population 
by law to certain quarters of the city. To a good 
many people these phases of the race question are 
probably new, but to others, who have kept their 
eyes more steadily on that depressing feature of 
our civilization, they are by no means new. 
Baltimore may be the first large community to 
attempt to legalize a discrimination against 
negroes in the matter of where they shall be per- 
mitted to live and to hold property, but a similar 
discrimination, enforced by means as effective as 
any written law, is common to nearly all Southern 
cities and towns. Partial or complete segregation, 
however brought about, is almost equally common 
in Northern towns and cities which have con- 
siderable negro populations. That in reference to 
the labor-unions negroes are not generally on the 
sae footing with white men, either in the North 
or i the South, is also a fact indisputable. In 
this regard the Northern unions have been in 
practice fully as hostile as the Southern to the 
blac man’s plea for brotherhood. On the whole, 
there is quite as much co-operation between black 
and white laborers in the South as in the North— 
probably more. 
_ The general reflection which the facts suggest 
is that economic discrimination against negroes is 
National and not merely sectional. It is not a 
reile-iion which should give any of us pleasure. 
W hatcver may be our wisest course with the race 
iN liatters political and social, hardly any of us 
would deny that it is entitled to a fair chance in 
matters economic and industrial. The right to 
Vote 1 one thing. The right to work, and to enjoy 
the fruit of one’s labors, is quite another thing. 


Polygamy Looking Up 

— of the political magazines—McClure’s and 
m em are calling attention to current proceedings 
n Mormondom, averring that the Mormon leaders 
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are once more “living their religion,” that polyg- 
amy is again a growing institution, and _ that, 
under the leadership of SmirH, the present head 
of the Mormon Church, there has come to be a 
renewal of old times and practices. The gist of the 
narrative is that the Mormon Church reformed, 
abolished polygamy, and foreswore the practice of 
it for the purpose of getting Statehood for Utah. 
But that pelygamy is an essential idea in the 
Mormon religion, and now that Utah is a State 
and free from the fear of Federal discipline and 
controlled by Mormons, Mormonism tends again 
to become what Jon SmirH and BrigHam Youna 
schemed to make it. If this is all true, and it is 
true also that the Mormon Church is the State 
of Utah with a full set of constitutional rights, it 
becomes a very pretty legal question what Uncle 
Sam is going to do about it, and how, if another 
job of Mormon house-cleaning presses upon his 
forbearance, he will elect to proceed. 

The case is very peculiar. If the Mormon 
Church has so far forsaken its promises that Utah 
and, perhaps, other States threaten once more to 
hecome polygamous communities, an amendment to 
the Constitution may be necessary to effective 
handling of such a situation. Meanwhile Mormon- 
dom seems a particularly fine field for missionary 
effort. Here are a lot of people, most of them doubt- 
less people of average decency, snared in the net 
of a false, foul, and vulgar religion invented by 
fanatics and fostered and organized by very able 
and cunning men of affairs. The predicament of 
the common run of the Mormons is pitiable. They 
are as sincere in their beliefs as though the be- 
liefs were more deserving. President Smiru, him- 
self a nephew of JosrepH the original prophet, is 
represented as a convinced and fanatically devoted 
believer in his uncle’s revelation, who has done, in 
his earlier days, great labors as a Mormon mission- 
ary and is intensely and probably disinterestedly 
bent on the development of Mormonism on the 
eriginai plans. 


Thoughts on Pensions 

The big majority (212 to 62) in the House for 
the Sutteway bill, adding an estimated forty-five 
million dollars to the pension expenditure, supports 
expectation that the bill will also pass the Senate. 
Nevertheless, there are times when the House 
shirks responsibilities in the confidence that the 
Senate will assume them, and this may be one. 
And maybe if the bill passes both Houses the 
President will veto it. He doubtless knows as 
much -about pensions and pensioners and. their 
deserts as the rest of us do. That is not much— 
the strong point of the pension list being that it 
is practically secret and the good and bad of it 
cannot be accurately expounded in figures—but he 
can learn plenty enough to guide his judgment in 
the question whether he will sign the bill. 

We spent 160 millions on pensions last year. 
It is a little mystifying that the House should 
have been willing to add 44 millions more without 
any particular reason. It must have heard that 
old-age pensions were the fashion abroad and de- 
termined to be in style and damn the expense. 
But old-age pensions in Europe are at least ad- 
justed to need, whereas the generous SULLOWAY’S 
benevolences are unconditioned on much of any- 
thing. So the Republican Congress, with due 
Democratic aid, seizes a last chance to wallow in 
the people’s money, but the President goes on 
after the 4th of March. Please, Mr. President, if 
that bill reaches you, deal with it as the trustee 
of the people’s earnings, vigilant to see that they 
shall not be disbursed without just warrant and 
occasion ! 


Uncle Joe’s High Note 

Uncle Jor, it seems, made a 44-million-dollar 
speech and passed the Suttoway bill. If Uncle 
Jon’s swan songs continue to come so high, the 
country will have to advise with Oscar Ham- 
MERSTEIN. 


Commander Sims’s Opinions 

The next eminent American who makes a speech 
at a London Guildhall dinner ought to take out 
insurance beforehand. There was the Colonel; he 
spoke, and enormous was the ensuing din. And 
now, next, Commander Sims, who, being on terms 
of reciprocal responsibility with our government—- 
he responsible to it and it for him—has had to be 
reprimanded by the President because Germany 
felt hurt by his London remarks. Unmindful that 
he was speaking with our voice, no matter how he 
chose his words, and unmindful also that our fleet 
had skipped the German ports and that our State 
Department was trying to fix up a mess of potash 
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with the German diplomatists, Mr. Srrs went on 
and said: 

I wish to express an opinion on this subject, which 
is entirely personal, and it is this: If the time ever 
comes when the British Empire is seriously menaced 
by an external enemy it is my opinion that you may 
count upon every man, every dollar and every drop of 
blood of your kindred across the sea, 


Of course he had to be reprimanded, and the 
President did his duty without any paternal in- 
terpolation of the it-hurts-me-more-than-it-does- 
you-my-son order; but that being over, there may 
be meditation in minds not about the 
propriety, but the validity of the commander’s 
opinion. If the British 
threatened from the outside, the finger that hap- 
pened to be on the American pulse would undoubt- 
edly feel some highly interesting throbs. But only 
Germany is strong enough to threaten, and how 
many million Germans have been woven into the 
web of our national life, and how would they feel 
about it? Our “kindred across the sea” includes 
Germany, and it is a very valuable and influential 
inclusion. 

The British Empire is an extensive concern, 
and neither in sentiment nor fact do we guarantee 
it against risks. The commander was too lavish 
in his definition. But an invasion of England 
would send all the divorce cases to the back pages 
of our newspapers. The soil, the history, the 
ideals, the civilization, and the shops of England 
are very dear to a vast number of Americans. 
How would they feel? What would they do? 
Would our Irish cheer the invaders One 
would like to see, but our mind’s eye sees the ocean 
full of assorted private vessels flying eastward 
with loads of Irish-Americans desirous of par- 
ticipating in British difficulties, but not on the 
German side. Our government would behave, of 
course, but it would mediate very earnestly, and 
there would be talk in Congress, and mass-meetings. 

England is virtually a democracy. Germany is 
less so. Our Germans love Germany, but they do 
net all love the German government. 

An invasion of England would be immensely 
interesting to us—so interesting that it seems safe 
to put down among the important obstacles to 
a bitter war between England and Germany the 
blending of English and Germans in the United 
States, the hob that such a war would raise here, 
and the incaleulable consequences of the effect on 
the ruling American sentiment of a catastrophic 
failure of English defences. 

There are plenty of other obstacles to the in- 
vasion of England by Germany—the British fleet 
among them. Those countries can’t fight. They 
ean no more afford to fight each other than civ- 
ilization ean afford to have them. 

We think too much of Germany and England 
as rival powers, and not enough of them as rival 
er coexistent schools of government and civiliza- 
tion, with the not-half-civilized half of the earth 
waiting needfully for all the trained scholars both 
of them can send out. 


some 


Empire was seriously 


on? 


Peary and His Pole 

Commander Prary was perfectly frank in tell- 
ing the House Committee on Naval Affairs that 
he would not take a white man to the pole with 
him because he wanted all the glory for himself. 
It was fair enough. He broke no agreement with 
any one when he did it, but it was a curious 
blunder in philosophy. There is nothing on earth 
that is worth hogging; not money, not the last 
seat in the street-car, not fame, not the north 
pole. A great prize of life is to have a heart 
under one’s weskit that wants to share all there 
is with the other people. But a man with that 
kind of a heart seldom gets excessively rich, and 
probably he would never get to the north pole. 
It is in the simpler and more primitive type of 
strong man that the yearning for personal acquisi- 
tion is strong. Prary wanted the pole and the 
whole of it, just as Harrman wanted all the rail- 
roads, and Rockerewver all the oil business, and 
CARNEGIE all the steel-mills. There is a great deal 
of good work done for the world by men of that 
intense disposition. We have to take them as 
they are, and yield thera the rewards they choose, 
and not expect after-you-sir manners from them. 


The Changing Relation to Horses 

To think that it should ever come to pass that 
the possession of horses, once the common basis 
for imputation of luxurious tastes, should come 
to imply an interest in zoology! Yet so it is get- 


_ting to be. The man who used to have a stable 


for purposes of transportation now has a garage, 
and the man who now keeps up a stable ranks 
as a curious person who maintains a menagerie. 































































































































The Diaphanous in Literature 


THERE is a certain slight and youthful essay of 
PatTer’s which has Diaphaneité as its title; but if 
one turn to find there the master’s word upon that 
effort of some of the more exquisite literary artists 
to catch the slight and evanescent impression in all 
its beauty, and to set it to words diaphanous enough 
to convey the body of significance without increasing 
its corporeity, one meets with disappointment. For 
what Parer had chosen to consider under the title was 
a certain moral rectitude and singleness of purpose, 
“the colorless, unclassified purity of life” of such as 
Beatrice; he is studying those natures which have 
learned to prefer no part of life rather than another, 
no passion, no opinion. As such characters grow near- 
er and nearer to perfection, he writes, “ The veil of 
an outer life, not simply expressive of the inward, be- 
comes thinner and thinner.” Only one sentence in the 
essay gives us the key to the quality in literature 
which, indeed, only the few seek, but which they fol- 
low after with a devotion, a fervor, which may atone 
for the lack of numbers. This sentence as it stands 
in PATER’S essay is: 

“He who is ever looking for the breaking of the 
light, he knows not whence about him, notes with,a 
strange heedfulness the faintest paleness in the sky.” 

This, then, is the quality of mind of those who at- 
tain to the diaphanous in literature; they have minds 
of “strange heedfulness,” of an unbroken wistfulness 
toward life; an attitude of reverence in which the bru- 
tal and the heavy, the definite and the exaggerated, 
are all alike cast aside in the interests of very exact 
and precise presentation of the rare or the strange 


moment, the fleeting impression, half - apprehended 
beauty. Theirs is the attitude of one who will ob- 


serve, but has no passion for seizing. It is indeed a 
desire that hardly mounts to a hope for beauty, but 
with the desire goes a certain inward. restraint and 
retiring; a refusal of the garish,and the immediate 
in favor of that which, though farther away, impossi- 
ble of access, of a fragile and brief existence, is yet 
more exquisite in kind. 

Pater himself, in such wonderful sketches as 
Sebastian van Storck, Emerald Uthwart, and The 
Child in the House, was a very past master of the 
diaphanous, producing therein effects of supreme 
loveliness, so faint, so rare, so true, that years and 
years of familiarity will still lend new and strange 
beauty to the delicate words in which he caught the 
veil of impressions almost too frail for embodiment. 

The youthful essay above mentioned goes to show 
how much in mind Pater had this quality even in his 
very early Oxford days. It is quite certain, too, that 
at that time he had no aceess to the well and source 
of the diaphanous; namely, to Chinese poetry. For 
it is this quality above all others with which Chinese 
poetry is replete. No Occidental has ever quite re- 
captured the utter simplicity and rare clarity with 
which these poets set down the impression; although 
many, especially Frenchmen, have tried to do so. 
Perhaps the very method of gaining audience in those 
early days of Tuou-Fou and Li-Ta1-Pe did something 
toward preserving only that which was of the rarest 
appeal; for the manner of the day was for those 
most loving poetry to meet together and to recite their 
poems, and if the poem seemed really beyond the 
average and the obvious, the listeners would politely 
beg the privilege of copying the lines. Is it, not 
strange that in this our land to-day some of the most 
beautiful poems have just such a hand-to-hand exist- 
ence in perishable manuscript? Poems too rare to 
win notice in the noise and glare of public print 
have an extended life in a score or two of note-books 
scattered over the land; and to know such, establishes 
a kind of Freemasonry, a brotherhood of common cult, 
among the most distant. But some of the Chinese 
poets had other methods; they inscribed their lines 
upon the side of a wall or upon the pillars of a door- 
way, unsigned, and free for whatever glances might 
be caught by them. And -those strange, smiling, 
shuffling people, as they passed, caught the thought 
and passed it from mouth to mouth; or a man of 
letters passing would take a copy, and so the poem 
lived on for its own loveliness’ sake and not for the 
author’s glory. Only oceasionally did _ posterity 
gather and retain the names of the writers, as in the 
ease of that wonderful Pléiade of the eighth century 
of our own era. 

Among these the foremost was Li-Ta1-PE, who “ died 
of the moon,” according to tradition. On a wonderful 
night of clear and liquid air he floated upon the 
waters in his little boat. There was not even a 
crease in the river and the water was so clear as to 
be almost invisible, and in its depths the moon shone 
as brilliantly as in the sky. L1-Tat-Pe looked down 


into the depths. ‘In unknown space,” he said, “ is 
neither depth nor height. The moon below ealls. 
To reach another world it matters little if one de- 


seend or ascend; and so he flung himself down to 
the moon. 

The same mind which saw the unreality in depth 
and height set down that exquisite little poem called 
The Fisherman, It is a vanity and a despair to try 
to turn it into English words, so pale and frail and 
vague it is, yet here is the pieture: 

‘The earth bas drunk the sun 

And the blossom is on the plum tree again. 


‘The leaves of the willow are new gold 
And the lake is a silver sea. 


‘ HARPER’S WEEKLY 
“It is the moment when the  sulphur-powdered 
butterflies , 

Lay their velvet heads to the hearts of the flowers. 
“The fisherman in his motionless boat 

Casts his nets and breaks the surface of the water. 
“He dreams of those at home, 

As the swallow yearns to its nest, 

“And of her to whom he shall bring his catch 

As the swallow of her who keeps the nest.” 

“That is all!” one feels like saying at the end of 
these tiny pictures, as precious as though a fine brush 
had drawn them upon white satin with delicate Chi- 
nese traceries about them, as likely enough was done. 

It is in one of THou-Fou’s poems that the eye- 
brows of his mistress are likened to the horns of the 
butterfly. What a keen and quick perception was 
that, and how perfectly one gets the delicate curve 
of the line from the simile! 

Here is another picture, by TiN-TUN-LING: 

“On the mountain top, the pines, tall grave and 
bristling, 

At the foot of the mountain the glow of little 
flowers over the grass. 

They look at their fresh gowns and the sombre 
garments of the pines, 

And all the little flowers laugh aloud. 

The butterflies flutter down and join in the merri- 
ment. 

One autumn morning I looked up the mountain. 

The pines all clothed in white were there sombre 
and dreaming. 

‘In vain I searched at the foot of the mountain: 

There were no little mocking flowers.” 

Almost of a certainty no modern writer could have 

caught his impression thus and left it without fur- 

ther obscuring reflection, or didactic touch. - BAUDE- 

LAIRE in his Poemes en Prose aimed at just such 

pictures, as did also, with greater success, VERLAINE. 

It would seem, however, that even in the best of 

BAUDELAIRE he was too distrustful of the intelligence 

of others, and too intent upon pushing home his 

meaning Perhaps his nearest approach to Chinese 

delicacy is in a little sketch, Déja, though if one set 

side by side Li-Tat-Pr’s picture of the fisherman’s 

thoughts of home with that of BAUDELAIRE’s sea-worn 

mariners, is there not just something too much added? 

“There were among them those who thought upon 
their own fireside and longed for their fretful unfaith- 
ful wives and their squalling progeny. They were 
mad with the image of the absent earth. They would 
have eaten grass with enthusiasm like beasts.” 

There is something very exquisite and delicate about 
some stanzas by an obscure magazine writer which 
makes one question whether it is not an imitation of 
the Chinese: 


* FORGET-ME-NOTS. 

“T plucked them blue beside the stream 
And pinned them near his heart, 
"Twas in a swift midsummer’s dream 

Before we turned apart. 


“Long years have faded and grown gray, 
The flowers bloom again; 
I would not touch their blooms to-day, 
Or wake the bygone pain. 
“He never knew their names—nor I 
What seas he roamed or land; 
To-day I close my eyes and sigh; 
His heart beats ’neath my hand.” 


ArTHUR Symons, in After Sunset, quite catches 
the diaphanous tone and refrains happily from com- 
mentary. content with the perfect picture: 

“The sea lies quiet beneath 
The after sunset’s flush, 
That leaves upon the heaped gray clouds 
The grape’s faint, purple blush. 
“Pale, from a little space of Heaven 
Of delicate ivory, 
A sickle moon and one gold star 
Look down upon the sea.” 

For brevity, and for a whole tale contained in four- 
teen little words, here is one more Chinese poem 
whose author is unknown: 

“O ruthless Fate! 
O eruel boon! 
To meet so late! 
To part so soon!” 


Fiona MAcLeEop’s work is, all of it, a definite at- 
tempt to capture the quality of Diaphaneité. These 
writers are quite evidently trying to enter the twi- 
light zone where forms o’ thoughts are all partially 
veiled and hidden in the clouds of their own mean- 
ing. They are aiming at loveliness itself, rather than 
at lovely things. But the Oriental seemed, of nature, 
free in this realm. 


Correspondence 


AND CRITICISM 
MILWAvKEE, Wis., December 7, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Smr,—I am as much opposed to Roosevelt as you 
are, and was as much delighted in his defeat and 
your cartoons as you could be, but I believe in giving 
even the devil his due. The criticism in your last issue 
of Roosevelt’s criticism of the Supreme Court is obvi- 
ously a prejudiced one; in fact, you admit as much in 
so many words. While admitting that Roosevelt’s 
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criticism is milder than that of Lincoln, you put an 
end to debate by declaring that “behind Linco!)’s 
speech was Lincoln, and behind Roosevelt’s speech was 
Roosevelt, and even were their words identical {he 
difference would be enormous.” Which is as much as 
saying that your criticism is based on mere personal 
prejudice against Roosevelt, and not on what he says, 

Much as [ criticise Roosevelt in many ways, I can 
find nothing to criticise in the mere fact that he jias 
ventured to criticise the courts. The courts ought to 
be criticised, and far more than they are at present, 
Criticism is the breath of life to their efficiency. For 
that very purpose they are obliged to write out and 
deliver to the public the reasons for their judgmenis, 
Suppose they were relieved of this duty? Suppose ihe 
courts should render decisions in the future by mere 
fiat, how long would they be respected and how long 
would this be a government of laws, I ask. 

Nor is the Supreme Court to set itself up above 
other courts as exempt from criticism. Let that once 
be done, and we have returned to the old doctrine of 
“the king can do no wrong,” and to judicial tyranny, 
In fact, I maintain we are rapidly approaching that 
point at the present time. Let us remember that the 
courts are but men, and with the weaknesses of men, 
and let us not make gods of them. And like other 
men they are not exempt from the universal law tliat 
respect for them is generated not by any decree or 
command, but by the righteousness of their own acts 
and the general approval thereof by the public 
conscience. 

When you talk about the function of the courts 
heing “to decide what the law is,” you are playing 
with words. You speak as though a court were like, 
a jury, deciding as to facts that have taken place, 
or like a congress of scientists determining the 
properties of cast-iron. Rather the law should be com- 
pared to a mere outline, sketch, or form, in which it is 
the function of the judges to fill in the details. As 
a sculptor can cut from his block of marble a form 
which shall be attractive or repulsive at his will, so 
can the judges carve from the blank and general 
phraseology of the law details which make it uplifting 
or deadening. And it all hangs, in the ultimate, upon 
the mere personal opinion of those men. Shall we 
acknowledge that such opinion is always right? 

And what, pray, has been the influence of our 
courts upon our political history? What decision of 
our Supreme Court since the day of its founding has 
ever elevated the race? Not one! You cannot point 
to one! Invariably the court has been swayed by 
political reasons, with a leaning toward the conserva- 
tive side, that is to say, the side of vested rights. I 
care not what decisions you refer to—be it those of 
John Marshall in Jackson’s time, or that infamous 
decision of Dred Scott, or the Legal Tender, or the 
Hayes-Tilden political commission, or the Philippines 
and Porto Rico. But two years ago witnessed the 
spectacle, yes, in our very day and under the shelter- 
ing arm of the Fifteenth Amendment, of a North Caro- 
lina negro dragged from his home to the gallows, be- 
cause he had killed a midnight invader by mistake, 
and without knowing it was a sheriff, and because he 
was a negro. Mark you that—and our Supreme Court 
refused to interfere. Let every candid man ask him- 
self for a moment: Would these things have been done * 
had that negro been white? And we answer, it assur- 
edly would not. 

Decisions of scintillating logical brillianey there are 
in plenty, but for decisions in momentous issues which 
recognize the milk of human kindness as a principle of 
law, which make a step forward and a step onward 
in the history of civilization, you will search in vain. 
Invariably it has remained for the people first to take 
that step, and for the courts to follow after, slavishly 
changing their logic to suit their views, and their views 
hike sails to catch the shifting wind of public senti- 
ment. 

I am not asking that the courts be swayed by emo- 
tion, but insisting that they are so and must be. To 
talk about mere logic as being all that has a place 
in these great questions is nonsense. They are ques- 
tions of the policy that the race shall adopt. 

And now we are told that the President seeks to 
pack the Supreme Court with minions of the “ special 
interests.” It is difficult to believe that such men as 
and could be proposed for membership 
in it, but the fact seems but too certain. If 
President Taft is seeking to undo its influence and 
wreck it upon the rocks of public execration, and the 
Constitution with it, he cannot seek a more certain 
method of doing so. What authority, I ask, will the 
Supreme Court have when it is known to be sub- 
stantially owned by the powers of plunder, the coterie 
of aggregated wealth, which forms such a cancer pon 
the commonwealth, threatening its very life? Will 
lynch-law be restrained? Shall the public meekly sub- 
mit to be bound hand and foot by usurpers under the 
color of law? If so, we shall not have been the first 
commonwealth in history to expire from fatty de- 
generation of the heart. 








I am, sir, 
GEORGE W. COLLEs. 


We do not think our correspondent will be able to do 
the courts much good, or yet much harm, until he has 
abated the confusion which seems to exist in his mind 
between legislative and ‘judicial functions.—Ep1rTox. 


THE INCOME TAX 
Los ANGELES, CaL., December 22, 1010+ 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Will you please inform me as to your position 
in regard to the income tax contemplated by the 
Sixteenth Amendment which is before the State [cegi* 
latures at the present time, and kindly state your rea 
sons for taking such a stand. 

I am sir, 
CULBERT FARIES. 

We are in favor of it, considering that the Fed-ral 
government should have power to tax incomes and 
regarding the objections to the amendment conten: 
plated as not grave enough to justify rejection— 
EpITor. 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































: “WHAT DO YOU FELLOWS DO IN THIS SHORT SESSION OF CONGRESS ?” 
: “OH, JEST SET AROUND AND THINK.” 

: “IS THAT ALL ?” 

: “OH NO; SOMETIMES WE JEST SET.” 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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THE RECENT EXTRAORDINARY 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


SOPHIE amazing spectacle which London 
sAe2 Witnessed during the first week of 
January: a street in the East End 
of London transformed into a battle- 
ground; a picked body of military 
sharpshooters firing for hours on 
end into a house defended by no 
more than two men; a force of over 
one thousand police, many of them 
fully armed, occupying every strategical point in the 
neighborhood; a cannon galloping to the scene of 
action and placed in position to fire; and finally the 
burning of the house. from which the two criminals 
kept up an incessant fusillade of revolver shots, and 
their perishing in the flames or by suicide—this must 
have astonished the outside world as much as it 
astonished England. 

When the news first appeared on the placards of the 
evening papers that the men who had murdered the 
three policemen in Houndsditeh shortly before Christ- 
mas had been traced, were being besieged, and had 
come at last to their appalling end, the first emotion 
of Londoners was one of fierce exultation. The police 
have the respect, confidence, and affection of the citi- 
vens of the metropolis to a degree that it would be 
difficult to bring home to Americans. Every Londoner 
felt a thrill of personal indignation when it became 
known that three officers of the force, unarmed except 
for their wooden batons, had been shot down by a 
gang of Russian or Polish aliens who had planned and 
were on the eve of carrying out a raid on an East 
Knd jewelry-store. The fight in the dark of a Lon- 
don slum, the escape of the murderers, the subsequent 
discovery of the dead body of one of them in a tene- 
ment in the neighborhood, the complete disappearance 
ef his accomplices, and the almost house-to-house 
search for them that the police at once set on foot, 
made up a drama that riveted the interest and pas- 
sions not only of London, but of all England—a drama 
made all the more engrossing by discoveries that 
seemed to point to the murderers as active members 
of an anarchist society. The bare tidings, therefore, 
that the missing criminals had been run to earth, that 
all possibility of escape had been cut off, that their 
place of refuge was being attacked by soldiers and 
police, and finally that they had either been burned 
alive or shot down by their assailants or had committed 
suicide, aroused an irrepressible feeling of stern thank- 
fulness that a life had been made to pay for a life. 

But that mood did not last long. When the first 
moment of natural, unthinking satisfaction had passed 
and the details of the affair came to be examined with 
some approach to coolness and reflection, it was seen 
that there was little ground for congratulation and a 
good deal for criticism. It did not need the caustic, 
ironical, and almost stupefied comments of the foreign, 
and especially the American and German, press, to 
awaken Englishmen to the fact that the whole pro- 
ceedings, for all their element of tragedy, were a melo- 
dramatic blunder that lent itself irresistibly to ridi- 
cule. Since the Chinaman burnt down his house to 
roast the pig it is doubtful whether so small a result 
has ever been achieved by such disproportionate 
means. The more the plan of operations was studied 
the more clearly was it perceived that the determina- 
tion of the police authorities to risk no more lives 
was the initial fatal defect that made the subsequent 
proceedings inevitable. As a matter of fact, it has since 
been ascertained by experiments in a building iden- 
tical in every respect with the one in which the 
criminals had taken refuge that, had the police re- 
mained in the house after entering it and clearing out 
the other inmates—feats which were performed with- 
out disturbing ‘the men they were in search of—they 
might then have killed or captured them with next to 
no difficulty. Had they even rushed en masse into the 
room where the men were sleeping they could un- 
doubtedly have overcome them, though in the mélée 
they might have suffered considerably. But the police 
authorities, being ignorant of the exact dispositions 
of the rooms and being bent above all things on not 
exposing any more of their officers to the Browning 
revolvers, ordered a retreat into the street. From 
that cardinal error all the ensuing developments fol- 
lowed ‘in logical and disastrous sequence. What should 
have been a police became a semi-military operation, 
conducted with an utter absence of finesse and with a 
recurrence to the device of frontal assaults that earned 
the British Army a more than doubtful reputation for 
intelligence in the South-African War. Every room in 
the house was accordingly riddled with bullets, with- 
out for a moment stopping the fire of the desperadoes 
within; the Home Secretary appeared fussily on the 
scene to direct or confuse the plan of attack; a 
cannon was actually brought up to batter down the 
building; the house caught fire, and all that the police 
gained by their astounding mancuvres was two 
charred corpses, one of which is believed not to be that 
of the chief culprit for whom they were searching. 

The whole conduct of the affair amounted, in short, 
to an indictment of the directing ability of Scotland 
Yard, an indictment that will assuredly be pushed 
home when Parliament meets. It constituted, more- 
over, an indirect reflection on the courage and capacity 
of the rank and file of the police for which there is 








By Sydney Brooks 


less than than no justification. There were, indeed, 
only two features in the entire incident that could be 
made to yield the smallest satisfaction. One was that 
two criminals were made an end of under circum- 
stances of such exceptional horror that their fate may 
well act as a deterrent to similar miscreants. The 
other was that among all the vast multitudes who 
gathered round the scene of battle, in one of the 
poorest and roughest districts in London, there was not 
a sign of anything but orderliness and the heartiest 
sympathy with the efforts of the police and soldiery. 

The episode, naturally enough, has let loose on the 
carpet of popular discussion a vast variety of topics, 
Many people have found in the murder of the three 
officers an argument in favor of arming the entire 
police force. But this is a policy which has never 
commended itself to the authorities and _ probably 
never will. The armed criminal in England is the 
exception rather than the rule; the ordinary English 
burglar does not carry a revolver, and though he will 
fight savagely to escape capture, he is curiously devoid 
of any animosity against the police. regarding them 
rather with the professional respect due to opponents 
in a hazardous game. But the way, according to 
British notions, to make the armed criminal the rule 
and not the exception, and to turn the policeman into 
an object of enmity instead of rivalry, is to equip the 
foree with pistols. Moreover, the whole tragi-comedy 
in Stepney is held to knock the bottom out of the 
contention that to arm the police is to put them on an 
equality with the armed criminal; the latter, being the 
more desperate of the two and more careless of his 
life, must always, if he is in the open, have the advan- 
tage, while, if he is under cover, that advantage is 
increased indefinitely. A far more pertinent and salu- 
tary result of the whole affair has been to convince 
Englishmen that more stringent legislation is neces- 
sary with regard to the sale of pistols and revolvers, 
that the clothes and belongings of immigrants should 
be searched for such weapons, and that crimes against 
persons should be punished with a harsher instead of 
a more lenient severity than crimes against property. 
Another topie which has been debated, on the assump- 
tion that the murderers of the policemen’ were 
anarchists as well as aliens—an assumption quite 
unsupported by any evidence that has yet been di- 
vulged—is the strength, aims, and organization of 
anarchism in general, and of Great Britain’s respon- 
sibility for encouraging its growth by her bound’ess 
and uninquiring hospitality. But the main public 
consequence of the murders and of their astounding 
sequel has been to direct British attention once more 
to the whole problem of alien immigration. 

The alien question in England, as elsewhere, is 
mainly the Jewish question. In its acute phase it is 
confined to London, more specifically to the East End 
of London. There are Jewish colonies of alien and 
unskilled laborers in Manchester, Liverpool, Hull, and 
Leeds; four or five per cent. of the miners in the 
Lanarkshire coal-fields are aliens; and Italians have 
of late been employed in working certain Northumber- 
land mines. But when the question of alien immigra- 
tion is spoken of in England, what is meant is the 
question, in the main, of the settlement of Russian, 
Polish, and German Jews in various districts in the 
East End of London. Americans, who have had to 
face this problem on a tremendous and unprecedented 
seale, will probably make light of England’s difficul- 
ties when they hear that the number of aliens in the 
East End, including the children of foreign-born 
parents, does not exceed 150,000. But these 150,000 
have succeeded in raising the issue in a form that is, 
perhaps, more aggravated than anything that is known 
in New York City. The’ broad results of such 
an influx may be easily summarized. In the first 
place congestion becomes worse congested, rents rise 
with abnormal rapidity, and the quality of the ac- 
commodation declines in proportion. Secondly, the 
native is expropriated, displaced, and forced to move 
elsewhere, if he is to maintain his British standards 
of decent living and not fall to the level that prevails 
in the Russian Pale. Thirdly, an intense and in- 
human competition arises, with the inevitable result 
of lowering wages and degrading industrial conditions. 
I hesitate to quote statistics; but I believe it to be a 
well-established fact that the alien population of 
London furnishes more than its due proportion of 
crime and vice and destiiution. What cannot be 
measured in statistics is the enmity that yearly in- 
creases between the native and the foreign elements. 
Anti-Semitism has rarely any religious basis what- 
ever. Almost without exception, it is the economic 
protest of men who find themselves undersold and 
driven to the wall by competitors who belong to a 
lower material plane. Such is its origin in the East 
End of London, and witness after witness testified 
before the Royal Commission that was appointed to 
inquire into the subject a few years ago that anti- 
Semitic outbreaks were among the probabilities of the 
near future. 

Many intluences for a long while restrained England 
from dealing with the alien problem by legislation. 
Up to six years ago, indeed, she received all who came 
to her—the pauper, the criminal, the vicious, and the 
inefficient, as well as the industrious, the clean- 
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living, and the capable artisan. What one may 
call the Huguenot tradition, the tradition that Eng- 
land shall always be the asylum of the oppressed 
of other nations, still survives and is proudly cherislied, 
Moreover, the alien question, whatever it may becoine 
in the far future, is at present not a national, bui a 
local question. Besides, the influence of the Jewish 
community in England has always and naturally set 
itself athwart any and every proposal for restricting 
or controlling alien immigration; and though the num- 
ber of Jews in England is small, their political, jour- 
nalistic, and especially their financial influence is im- 
mense. No legisiation, moreover, can get down to the 
real heart of the question. The alien the East-Ender 
objects to is not so much the criminal, the alien, or 
the “ undesirable ” of both sexes, as the hard-working, 
sharp-witted, thrifty, and ambitious competitor. [ut 
to keep him out is to keep all aliens out. 

In 1905, however, partly as the result of the report 
of the Royal Commission and partly as a branch of 
the fiscal issue—the Conservatives wishing to appear 
as the protector of the British working-men against 
the competition of foreign immigrants—the gcvern- 
ment brought forward and passed a bill regulating 
alien immigration. It began by empowering the offi- 
cials at the ports to reject three classes of immi- 
grants; (1) those who could not show that they pos- 
sessed or were in a position to obtain the means of 
supporting themselves and their dependents; (2) 
lunatics, idiots, and persons suffering from disease and 
infirmity; (3) immigrants convicted of non-political 
crimes within the meaning of the extradition acts, 
In addition to this the act took power to expel from 
the country any alien guilty of felony or misdemeanor 
after entering England, and any alien who became a 
public charge or was found to be without ostensible 
ineans of subsistence within twelve months of his 
arrival. At the same time, however, the act specific- 
ally admitted all aliens seeking entrance “to avoid 
prosecution or punishment on religious or political 
grounds, or for an oflence of a political character, or 
persecution on account of religious belief.” The act, 
therefore, ‘from the first was full of loopholes, and the 
regulations that were adopted for its enforcement still 
further weakened such efficacy as it possessed. First 
of all, practically the only immigrants made subject fo 
inspection were steerage passengers; secondly, in the 
absence of direct incriminating evidence, all aliens 
claiming to be political refugees were given the benefit 
cf the doubt; thirdiy, no ship was regarded as an 
immigrant ship and made liable to inspection unless 
it carried more than twenty steerage passengers; and 
fourthly, aliens from “extra-European” ports, with 
few exceptions, were placed outside the scope of the 
act. With all these gaps in the hedge it has been 
perfectly easy for undesirable aliens to effect an entry. 
In 1909, for instance, out of (in round figures) 500,000 
aliens admitted to the country—most of them, no 
doubt, en route for other lands—only about 11,000 
were submitted to the tests imposed by the act, and 
of these no more than 1,300 were rejected, Again, 
134,000 of the immigrants came in ships carrying less 
than twenty steerage passengers and were therefore 
exempt from inspection; 112,000 came from ports out- 
side Europe and the Mediterranean, and of these only 
one in twelve was inspected; all but 1,000 of the 4,000 
aliens—nearly half of them Russians—landed at the 
port of London were in “ non-immigrant” vessels, and 
they, too, escaped inspection; and about 100,000 
“second-class ” passengers entered uninspected. 

And not only has the act proved an easy barrier to 
surmount, but the judges and magistrates have shown 
anything but an excessive eagerness to wield the 
powers of expulsion vested in them. In 1909, for ex- 
ample, 2,617 aliens in the United Kingdom were sen- 
tenced for various offences, rather under half of them 





being fined and the remainder sent to prison. (It, 


will interest Americans, by the by, to know that 
Americans headed the list with 622 offences to their 
discredit, the Russians and Poles coming next with 
517, and then the Germans, Norwegians, Italians, and 
French.) Of these 2,617 convicted aliens only 426 
were recommended for expulsion, and this number it 
is believed might and should be considerably raised. 
In the four years ending in 1909 rather under 1,400 
criminal aliens were expelled from the United King- 
dom, a ratio, roughly, of one expulsion to six convic- 
tions. Undoubtedly the recent events in the East End, 
which supplies nearly half of the crimes committed by 
aliens in the whole of Great Britain, will have the 
effect of stiffening the backs both of magistrates and 
of legislators, and we may expect to see the power of 
deportation resorted to more freely and the regula- 
tions governing the administration of the act, if not 
recast altogether, at any rate considerably increased 
in stringency. It is extremely probable that the laws 
in regard to pistols, daggers, and explosives wil! 

made more effective and will be more systematically 
enforced, and it is not impossible that before long the 
Continental plan of registering aliens and of keeping 
them under official surveillance may be partially 
adopted. What England feels, as the result of the 
Houndsditch murders and the “battle of Stepney,” 18 
that she has been hoist with her own petard, and the 
operation is one she has no desire to see repeated. 
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Explaining the location of the Anarchist stronghold More than half the police force were engaged in keeping back the 
to Mr. Winston Churchill, the Home Secretary crowds, who were estimated to number more than h:lf a million persons 


On the skirmish-line. Scots Guards firing upon Metropolitan policemen loading revolvers in anticipa- 
the besieged building from Sidney Street tion of a sortie by the two besieged Anarchists 


Beinging out the bodies of the Anarchists from the house after the battle. Only two were found, 
Oug 


: Flames bursting from the windows of the house indicat- 
n the firing had been so hot that the defenders had been believed to be in force ed that the besieged had preferred death to surrender 


THE AMAZING BATTLE IN LONDON’S STREETS 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW SCENES IN THE BATTLE WHICH TOOK PLACE RECENTLY IN THE EAST END OF LONDON AFTER THE POLICE HAD TRAPPED TWO ANARCHISTS 

IN A HOUSE IN SIDNEY STREET. THESE MEN, WHO WERE SUSPECTED OF COMPLICITY IN THE RECENT BURGLARY AT HOUNDSDITCH, WHEN THREE POLICEMEN WERE 

SHOT, DEFENDED THEMSELVES FOR HOURS AGAINST A BODY OF MORE THAN ONE THOUSAND POLICE AND THE SCOTS GUARDS, WHO WERE CALLED OUT TO THE ATTACK, 

THE HOME SECRETARY, MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, DIRECTED THE MOVEMENTS OF -THE BESIEGERS, AND THE BATTLE ENDED, AFTER SEVERAL HOURS’ FIGHTING, DUR: 
ING WHICH A NUMBER OF SPECTATORS WERE WOUNDED, IN THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ANARCHISTS WITHIN THEIR BURNING STRONGHOLD 
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HOW ONE MAN MADE ALL THE INHABITANTS OF AU- 
RORA, ILLINOIS, ADOPT THE WEEKLY BATH-TUB HABIT 


By Wendell Phillips Dodge 









as 


: SPAKE a bath or go to jail!” is the 
; SQ e: SOR 8 J 


gp slogan of Health-Officer Reder of 
Aurora, Illinois. No sooner had 
~ Dr. A. R. Reder assumed his duties 
> as Health Officer of Aurora than one 
of the most striking and effective 
health crusades of modern times 
began. F 
With a population of some 31,000, 
largely made up of Hungarians, Roumanians, Lithu- 
anians, Slavs, and Mexicans, huddled together in small 
frame huts, unsanitary, and without any provisions 
for baths or running water or even for any water at 
all; with as many as twenty persons sleeping in one 
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Frank Michels, Chief of Police, who lent 
to Dr. Reder the strong arm of the law 


room no more than twenty feet long, fifteen feet wide, 
and six feet high, in a city with no public baths, public 
health hung in the balance in Aurora. And _ these 
atrocious conditions existed among the foreign popu- 
lation through no fault of their own, but because of 
the unclean quarters provided for them. As_ Dr. 
Reder says, “ This foreign element ‘is of a thrifty good- 
nature, possessing good physique, and not of the * race- 
suicide’ type’; and, naturally, they believed that so 
long as they were housed and huddled together by 
Americans, who rented them places without accom- 
modations to promote cleanliness, they were doing 
what was right. They had no one to tell them what 
to do and nothing to do it with. 


With an outbreak of disease threatening in conse- 
quence of these conditions, upon taking office Dr. 
Reder issued an order that every one should take a 
bath at least once a week, under pain of imprisonment. 

Then he framed a set of rules and regulations for 
the promotion of public health and had them printed 
on cards in the various languages of the people living 
in Aurora. These were posted everywhere—in every 
room of every house or hut occupied by the poorer 
classes; and the people were notified that city officers 
would visit their homes each week to sce that the 
rules were enforced. This was not all. Dr. Reder 
compelled the property-owners to provide water-basins, 
water, and, in many cases, bath-tubs for their poor 
and ignorant tenants. 

The rules issued were as follows: ° 


NOTICE TO HOUSEHOLDERS AND PROPERTY-OWNERS 
By order of the Board of Health, City of Aurora 


The following rules and regulations pertaining to 
health must be observed, under penalty of the law: 

1. All rooms must be kept clean and well ventilated, 
especially sleeping-rooms. 

2. Floors must be thoroughly swept each day and 
scrubbed at least once a week. 

3. Not more than two persons may sleep in a small 
room and not more than five in a moderate-sized room, 
size to be determined by Health Officer. 

4. Windows must be kept open in all bedrooms. 

5. Yards must be kept free from all rubbish, slops, 
and refuse. This breeds disease. 

6. Keep your homes as free from flies as possible. 

7. Inmates of all houses must not spit on the floors. 

8. All persons are requested to bathe at least once 
each week. 

9. Bed-clothing must be thoroughly aired at least 
once a week. 

10. Water-closets, sinks, wash-bowls, ete., must be 
kept strictly clean. 

11. Place garbage in regulation garbage-cans and set 
them out on day of collection. 

12. The above rules must be strictly observed and 
any violation will be prosecuted to the fullest extent 
of the law. 

The City Health Officer will visit your places each 
week to see that the rules are enforced. 

By order of the Board of Health. 

Dr. REDER, Health Officer. 
FRANK MICHELS, Chief of Police. 


The effect of these orders was wonderful. Dr. Reder 
proved that people do not always live like hogs from 
choice and that all that is needed is a little health 
education, for which the people are eager and thankful. 

“In places where they never knew there was such 
a thing as a bath-tub they now have them and use 
them,” says Dr. Reder. ‘The people take to the 
water like ducks. Far above my expectations, these 
people who had never known what it meant to take 
a bath have obeyed the order to the letter.” 

When Dr. Reder issued the now famous “ take-a- 
bath-once-a-week ” order, Chief-of-Police Frank Michels 
started in to make room in the jail for an overflow of 
prisoners, but, to his astonishment, not a single ar- 
rest for failing to take a bath was necessary. So far 
there has been not a single prosecution, and it is not 
likely that there will be for failure to comply with 
the health orders. 

“This is a big start, especially in a city without 














Dr. Reder, Chief Health Officer, who 
made the people of Aurora bathe 





“ What our cities 


any public baths,” says Dr. Reder. 
and towns need most of all are free public baths, but, 
as in the case of Aurora, if the people are told what 
to do for their health, and if landlords are compelled 
to furnish water and bath-tubs to tenants whi pay 
for these things, the people will be clean.” 

Such a crusade as this of Dr. Reder’s in Aurora is 


an innovation. How many persons in all our cities, 
especially in our larger cities, go unwashed for weeks 
—months—at a time! In many tenements, well fitted 
with bath-tubs, the ignorant inhabitants dump coal 
and wood—anything and everything into them except 
water and themselves. As Dr. Reder says, what the 
people need is health education. Why not educate 
them in the use of water and bath-tubs? ‘ 

Our public schools are doing much ‘toward teaching 
children to be clean, and many of our newer school- 
houses are equipped with shower-baths for both girls 
and boys; and when a pupil enters the class-room 
showing signs of not having had a bath “for a long 
time,” down he or she goes for a bath. 

The movement has spread far and wide. In the 
public schools of Norway and Sweden there are regular 
classes in the art of bathing, where the children are 
taught cleanliness. In place of desks are sunken 
individual bath-tubs. The children get into the tubs, 
the water is turned on, and they are taught how to 
bathe. In Baltimore and in Kansas City, Missouri. 
which are not blessed with public bath-houses, the 
ordinary fire hydrant serves the purpose, a rubber hose 
being attached and water sprayed on the children in 
the street. 

There is no city or town, however small, that need 
go without public bath-houses. The Free Public Bath 
Commission of the city of Baltimore has successfully 
installed portable bath-houses of wood and sheet-iron 
for a very small cost, easily within the reach of any 
community. What is more, in the beginning this 
commission put up tent shower-baths on vacant lots 
and on street corners at a most trifling expenditure. 
The only thing necessary is a fire hydrant, or a pump, 
for the water. 

Health-Officer Reder of Aurora says that the city 
is not installing any public baths, because it has not 
the money just now, but when he and the other city 
officials learn of the inexpensive public bath-houses 
in Baltimore there will, no doubt, be some installed 
without further delay. 

The Fox River, which divides Aurora into an east 
and a west side, like so many of our beautiful Kastern 
streams, is defiled by sewage. Batavia, Geneva, and 
many other up-river towns dump their sewage into 
the Fox River, but, in spite of this and even when 
































A view in the Roumanian district before instincts of cleanli- 
ness, aroused by the compulsory bath, compelled a cleaning up 
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Startled by Dr.. Reder’s order, the Hungarians called into 
requisition washing tubs and basins to avoid imprisonment 
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night and day workers. 
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the river is in a very low, stage in the summer-time, 
many persons, particularly children, bathe in its wa- 
ters for want of something better. 

One of the principal\occupations of the Slavs, 
Roumanians, Lithuanians, Hungarians, and Mexicans 
in and around Aurora is the digging of sewers and 
the laying of sewer-pipes, but, although they are work- 
ing for sanitary sewage disposal, they fail to heed 
the dangers they are themselves exposed to. These 
people do work Americans will not do, and, partly 
through fault of these same Americans, they live in 
uncleanness. In many cases these people use the 
cellars of their houses for bedrooms. The worst con- 
ditions were found by Dr, Reder among the Ar- 
menians. 

As these people have only about ten per cent. of 


Beds that worked overtime in an Armenian boarding-house, accommodating 
The room is Jf feet by I! and 7 feet high 





women among them they reside in boarding-houses, 
where overcrowding is inevitable. In one Armenian 
boarding-house in Aurora Dr. Reder found the board- 
ing boss and his wife sleeping in one corner of the 
kitchen; in another corner was a stove near which 
was the “ dining-room ” table, and in the two remain- 
ing corners were beds for lodgers doing double shift 
for day and night workers. The boarding boss and 
his wife slept on the floor. 

“These housing conditions are a disgrace to civil- 
ization,” says Dr. Reder. ‘“ Such crowding, dirt, and 
filth is un-American, and should not be tolerated in 
any American city. But, as I have said, it is not 
so much the fault of the poor ignorant Armenian, 
Slav, and Lithuanian workers, who, being largely rural 
people, are not used to city barracks, as it is the greed 


A bedroom in the Roumanian district, where the workers were herded by 
their boarding-house boss as closely as they could be packed together 






of their landlords, who, I am sorry to have to admit, 
are in too many cases Americans, at least by birth.” 

Dr. Reder says that what helped to give him the idea 
of his radical health crusade—his now famous “ take- 
a-bath-once-a-week - or - go - to - jail” order—was that, 
while making professional calls in the country, he 
noticed the care and attention the cattle, sheep, and 
hogs received, how careful the farmers were to keep 
them clean and their housing sanitary. 

“The cattle, sheep, and hogs,’ says Dr. Reder, 
“were well cared for, kept clean, properly fed and 
housed, and isolated when sick. Public health is a 
public asset; a sound man can do more work than a 
sick man; therefore it behooves every one, employer 
especially, to promote public health, and a bath is 
the first and fundamental step.” 





The Last Blue Ribbon 


By William Hemmingway 


WAY back in the good old clipper- 
*» ship days the Yankee skippers used 
to bring home queer birds from the 
Far East. A few ran to golden or 
§ silver pheasants and_ such fine 
feathered freaks, but the fancy of 
the majority inclined toward useful 
fos breeds of fowl. Thus it happened 
“ that snug on the deck of many a 
west-bound packet carrying her three skys’l-yards 
aloft there were lashed the travelling coops containing 
sturdy families of cocks and hens from Cochin China, 
where fowls are wonderfully long-legged and do grow 
to enormous size, and wear exaggerated flowing panta- 
lettes much like the chaparajos of the late American 
cowboy. These birds throve on the farms around 
Salem and New Bedford, and their descendants are 
mighty poultry to this day. 

Other deep-sea skippers, whose principal appetite 
came on at seven bells in the morning watch and pre- 
ferred eggs to.meat, brought home from sunny Italy 
many specimens of the Brown Leghorn breed, whose 
white morocco ear-tabs shine so brilliantly from their 
setting of crimson comb and wattles, and whose gaudy 
brown and red costumes make an ambassador on 
Coronation Day look dull and scmbre by comparison. 
The hens of this breed don’t care to set (or sit, if the 
purists will have it so), but as layers—long, con- 
tinued, steady, unintermittent layers—-the world has 
yet to produce their peers. These birds, too, grew 
stronger and happier in their new New England en- 
Vironment and spread abroad from Salem and New 
Bedford by their hundreds and their thousands. 

_ Sundry young shipmasters, with abundance of sport- 
ing blood caracoling ‘in their arteries, caring neither 
for dainty eggs nor exotic meat overmuch, but fond of 
battle and adventure, Honorably escorted from the 
Farthest East sundry strains of Malay Game Fowl. 
These are fierce, tall, gaunt fellows, with keen red 
eyes that look death in the face without a quaver; 
wonderfuily athletic and well-muscled frames; hard 





feathers like red and black harness of proof, and an 
Incessai:i appetite for food and fighting. They are 
giants. \ Malay game-cock can easily pick corn off 
the top fa flour-barrel while standing on the ground 
beside i: And, although the birds are so athletic and 
full of ‘urdy muscles, their flesh is exceedingly deli- 
cate—i! ou eatch them young enough. 

Durii. perhaps half a century the descendants of 
the Ma!., Games spread southerly from Salem along 
the Ne. England coast, encountering, as they ad- 
a, he descendants of the Cochin China and 
oy ‘ghorn immigrants. All of these feathered 
clans, 0: rinally widely separated, became merged with 
one anc cr and with common barnyard fowl as ‘they 
nth ‘d the conerete result was a race of hardy, 
ee ific, urageous big chickens, quick to attain per- 
ae broilers, early at the laying, and prone to 
og reat deal of firm flesh if kept until ma- 
eit was not until this new nation of fowls had 
mak ‘ ieiled in Rhode Island that they attracted 
et ntion. It was at this stage of their slow 
ena: le and after some thirty or forty years of 
to he nd development as a race that they began 
ida ‘c-ed about by poultry-breeders as “‘ Rhode 


And since 1885, or thereabout, the 


Rhode Isiand Reds have been recognized as a standard 





breed, distinct from all the others, with their own 
characteristic size, shape, color, and other qualities. 

So long as they remained in their simple rustic 
environment, wresting unwilling worms from the stub- 
born glebe and gathering wiry greens from the rocky 
hillsides of New England, they continued to prosper; 
but when even the best of them plunged into the dissi- 
pations of modern life, betaking themselves to the 
show ring, with its late hours, its irregular feeding, 
its fierce and bitter rivalries, some of these rugged fowls 
were: broken down by the unnatural strain. Here is the 
story of what actually happened to a champion of 
this breed: 

Startle was the descendant of a long line of illus- 
trious rose-comb Rhode Island Reds. He was tall and 
stately, yet so trimly built and admirably proportioned 
that no one at a casual survey would credit him with 
his actual weight of nearly ten pounds. He had the 
lordly poise and the eonfident air of one who reigns 
by divine right. To see him proudly sauntering, at- 
tended by his devoted hens, was to take a lesson in 
majesty. Moreover, he was not only great but knew 
he was great, and whene’er he took his walks abroad 
in the poultry-yard he made all other birds stand 
aside for his nobility. His broad, deep, symmetrical 
head was crowned with a perfect rose comb, in shape 
like the hat of King Henry VIII. His bright red eyes 
flashed lightning when he chanced to look upon a 
rival. His dark red hackle gleamed in the sun like 
polished mail, his greenish-black tail feathers were an 
oriflamme of victory. 

When Startle was a very young cockerel, practising 
assiduously his raucous first crow, the Boss of the 
farm picked him out as a winner. 

He was still a coékerel when he entered his first 
poultry show, a little more than a year ago. Thanks 
to the special scrap-cake, unlimited lettuce and cab- 
bage leaves, and rich, clean screenings that had been 
fed to him since early youth, he had already attained 
the growth of an adult bird. Additions of carrots, 
oil-cake, and.sunflower seeds to his diet for a few 
weeks before the show had put a gloss on his coat, 
and this was brought to a high state of perfection by 
frequent rub-downs with a silk handkerchief. His 
bright yellow legs were daily bathed in alcohol and 
polished till they shone like golden bronze. A few 
drops of a special fluid developed to the full the fine 
vermilion hue of his rose comb. His bill was bur- 
nished. The result? Startle won with ease. The 
blue ribbon that marks the winner of the first prize 
was pinned to the bars of his cage. He saw the ribbon 
and the crowds that gathered to look at it and him, 
and he crowed till he was hoarse. He knew. 

A little jaded by the excitement of competition but 
refreshed by a few weeks of rest, Startle entered his 
second show. Here, too, he won with ease. In size, 
conformation, marking, carriage—in every detail that 
the standard of excellence demands—Startle was per- 
fect. He was brought down and shown in New York 
against scores of other illustrious sons of his own race, 
and once more he won the championship. The Boss 
put a value-of $1,000 on the three-time champion and 
wouldn’t sell him even at that figure. He was a very 
tired bird when he returned to the farm, but a short 
rest seemed to set him up in his old-time form. 

Startle was put in training again a few weeks ago. 
He knew he was going into a championship meeting 
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once more. If he felt a strange fluttering of the heart 
and a sudden shortness of breath now and then, these 
no more distressed him than similar danger signals 
would disturb a strenuous man of affairs while carry- 
ing out a big deal. He was going to New York to win, 
and nothing could stop him. 

The splendid bird seemed as fit as ever when he 
arrived in the Garden. His cage occupied its usual 
place in the west end of the great enclosure filled with 
cages of crowing-cocks and chattering hens. 

A young upstart from down Providence way annoyed 
Startle by his crowing. He had a harsh, rasping, un- 
derbred voice, and he kept roaring, * Licked-‘em-all- 
but-you-ou-ou!” and added insult with, “ Going-to-get- 
you-too-00-00!” 

Startle could have struck the rascal cold with one 
blow; but though he tried hard to pull his cage apart 
and get at the upstart, he was not able to tear through; 
so he listened to the taunts in dignified silence. 

At last came the judges of Rhode Island Reds. They 
examined the prize birds one by one, and when they 
came to the cage of Startle one of them exclaimed: 
“ Here’s our old friend, the champion. Did you ever 
see finer conformation?” 

Nobody ever had seen finer conformation. They 
reverently lifted the champion out of the cage and 
looked into his red, death-defying eyes. They admired 
his rose comb and stroked his shining hackle and care- 
fully scrutinized every inch of his handsome coat. Not 
a trace of white or yellow feather anywhere—brown 
clear to the roots. They spread his wings and found 
them perfect—first flight feathers black in front and 
brown at the back; second flight feathers brown in 
front and black at the back. They put him back in 
the cage. He stared at ther: and they at him. His 
heart was beating so madly that he instinctively drew 
his wings closer to still its wild drumming, but not 
by one flicker of an eyelid did he let the men know he 
was in distress. 

“He’s simply perfect,” said the chief judge as he 
pinned the biue risbon on Startle’s cage. The cham- 
pion heard and saw and understood. Not one word 
came from the young upstart from down Providence 
way. To him, and to all enemies in the world besides, 
Startle would utter his royal defiance. He flourished 
his wings, dilated his chest, threw back his. head, and 
hurled forth a long, proud crow of triumph and chal- 
lenge that rang and reverberated among the high 
girders. Then he stalked to and fro in the narrow 
confines of the cage, awaiting a reply. None dared to 
answer him. He was content. 

The champion meditated upon his true greatness, 
once more acknowledged by mere man. The blue 
ribbon that hung from a bar of his cage was pleasant 
enough to contemplate as an evidence of man’s ac- 
knowledgment of his noble qualities; but a still greater 
tribute to his championship was the unbroken silence 
throughout. the arena. That silence meant that not 
one of his rivals dared dispute the championship with 
him. This, after all, afforded the finest flavor in the 
cloud of incense that rose to him, The champion 
paraded from side to side of his cage with slow and 
stately stride. 

Suddenly his breath stopped. His heart felt as if 
a spur had been driven through it. His wings drooped. 
Startle fell forward in the sawdust. The strenuous 
life had killed him. 
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Severe 4 Hheweers gue 


By John Fleming Wilson 


PARES worth millions,” Captain Buffle 

Se told us, with a straight glance at the 

bulky figure treading the white main 

ws deck of the Solano. “ That’s T. Hal- 
“5 dane, the big broker.” 

AN “Why is he travelling on this 
ey schooner?’ Mrs. White inquired. “I 
pes should think a man with hia money 

would take the Mongolia or the 
at least.” 








Miowara 
Bufiile ignored the implied slur on his own small 


vessel and shook his head. ‘ They say Haldane counts 
every minute and makes it into money,” he remarked 
with some awe. ‘“ When he took passage yesterday in 
Honolulu 1 told him we might be three weeks making 
the voyage to the coast. All he said was, ‘ I’m travel- 
ling for my health.’ ” 

We ali stared forward at the coarse, scrupulously 
clad man who was marching back and forth below us. 
He was almost eminent for pure physical massiveness. 
His body was columnar; his short, swinging arms gave 
the impression of strength. We heard the fall of, his 
heavy feet on the planks. When he turned toward us, 
at the end of his journey to the foremast, we saw a 
great, pallid face, cleanly shaven, set with heavy-lidded 
eyes that peered out over his puffy cheeks with a gross 
and imperative glance. Mrs. White, thinned by years 
down under the line and strained by the mental effort 
to overlay a mosaic of heathenism with the good lac- 
quer of religion, allowed an expression of distaste to 
show in her face. Her 
husband, flushing slow- 
ly, said only: “I won- 
der if he could be in- 
duced to give our mis- 
sion enough money to 
insure its growth? 
Possibly this is Provi- 


dential, this meeting. 
In three weeks I can 


present—” 

Buffle laughed harsh- 
ly. “If you get a 
penny out of Haldane 
you'll do more than all 
the widows and orphans 


in the United States. 
Haldane eats ’em 
alive. They say even 


the big men in New 


York are afraid = of 
him.” 
“How did he make 


his money?” the mis- 
sionary asked. 

* His father was Hal- 
ane of the old Cross 
Line across the Atlan- 
tie. Old Haldane was 
a hummer, he was. 
Shipmaster, mate, or 
sailor—he beat ’em all. 


I've heard the yarn 
that one voyage, when 


he was already worth 
a million, he shipped 
on one of his own ves- 
sels out of Boston as 
carpenter just for the 


fun of licking every 
man aboard. ‘I need ; 
exercise; I'm gettin’ 


too fat,’ they say the 
old man _— remarked. 
And T. Haldane got 
his father’s money, and 
went right into New 
York and doubled = it. 
You bet he don’t go to 
sea; not much. He 
stops ashore and drinks 
his wine in front of 
plate-glass windows 


and watches the poor 
people go by. That's 
Haldane for you.” 





The skipper cocked an eye to the topsails and shook 
his head again. 

* No matter,” said the Rev. Mr. White. “In his 
good time the Lord can draw money from the rich 
even as Moses drew water from the rock. Surely this 
is a great opportunity.” 

We were clear of Molokai channel and out in the 
full blast of the trades before Haldane descended into 


the stuffy cabin for his first meal with us. At table 
one saw the astounding bulk of the man. He over- 


flowed his chair, and his huge hands, resting on the 
cloth, were purple monstrosities. He ate sparingly and 
drank immoderately, much to the disgust of Mrs. 
White, who took pains to sniff loudly each time that 
Haldane tilted the black bottle over his glass. But 
such rebukes didn’t even penetrate the man’s skin. 
He said nothing, looked at no one; merely ate, drank, 
and peered into space through his shuttered eyes. 
When his meal was finished he got up without apology, 
trod the creaking steps to the deck, and resumed his 
walk. 

For a week we dozed, slept, ate, and lounged under 
the awnings. The warm breath of the wind blew con- 
stantly over us, filling the sails and sending the 
schooner swinging to the north. All that time Hal- 
dane walked and drank. The sun seemed to have no 
effect on his unwholesome skin, and the pallor of it 
sank in and in, ¢«s a bone whitens. He exchanged no 
words, even with the missionary, who timidly made 
advances at every opportunity. Usually these at- 


~ 
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Even the cook came in answer to that fierce cry 
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tempts at conversation were met by a stare; once in 
a while Haldane would stop, look over the bulwarks 
at the running sea, and grunt inarticulately. 

But when the wind died and the Solano rocked on 
the mirror of the ocean with crash of swinging booms 
and occasional loud clatter of gear the millionaire, as 
we now called him, ceased his walks perforce and took 
refuge with us under the quarterdeck awning. Here he 
sat stubbornly in a big chair, his purple hands on his 
knees, his eyes fixed-resolutely on vacancy. Once, or 
twice, it may be, he acknowledged Mrs. White’s presence 
by a nod and a dull glance. The rest of the time 
he broke the silence only at midday when the captain 
got up from his seat on the bitts with his slate in 
hand and announced the day’s run. Then Haldane 
would say, very loudly, “‘ We must have a breeze pret- 
ty soon.” He did not say it as a suggestion, a prophecy 
or a hope; he gave utterance to it as a command. 

Each dawn found us swinging in the midst. of the 
windless circle of the sea. 

A week of it brought even “Mr. White to nervous 
irritability. He fumed and fussed, very gently, to be 
sure; but still his mood was one of wrath and re- 
bellion at destiny. He would peer at the chart and 
ask the captain questions without end, shaking his 
gaunt head at the skipper’s crabbed replies. We all 
of us burned with dull indignation and sought some 
vent for it. We pitched on Haldane. 

You would have supposed that we were afraid of 


him. He represented wealth and power and condign 
cruelty. But somehow, out on the Pacific, we grew 


a vast contempt for him. We scanned his crude bulk 
with scorn hardly concesied. We talked over him; 
threw our remarks around him; ignored him mali- 
ciously. And all the time he sat motionless in his 
chair, his pallid face glistening with sweat, his purple 
hands swollen on his knees, and drank and drank and 
drank, as though the liquor that poured down his 
throat went to cool a terrific thirst that was infinite 
and unappeasable. 

Oh, we knew him thoroughly inside of eight days. 
We had plumbed his greed and estimated his power. 
He might impose upon crowded people in cities. New 
York might -be afraid of Haldane, and men might 
cringe to him. But we knew him too well, the upstart! 


-He had been left money by his father, and by dull 


tenacity he trebled his fortune. But he was a dunce 
and a fool. He was hardly human. He had no soul. 
He was an immense parasite, that’s what he was, we 
said. He had grown like a mushroom on a muck-heap. 
He was an unwholesome embodiment of stupid greed. 
He was a mere gross body inhabited by an impure 
and avaricious spirit. 

We said so openly. Mr. White directed his prayers 
against him. Mrs. White talked before his face of 
drunkenness and vileness. Captain Buffle sneered at 
the degenerate son of the respected shipmaster of the 
Cross Line. Even I, used to torrid weeks on a small 
sailing-vessel, took a peculiar pleasure in seeing how 
close bitter personalities could come to moving the 
stupendous conceit of the fellow. We baited him like 
a bear in a pit. But without result. He continued 
to stare out of his flesh-enfolded eyes with a stony 
and imperturbable look. He drank thirstily. 

The ninth day of the calm a slight darkening of 
the East gave us hope of wind. The oily swells bega? 
to ripple a little. Far up above us hairs of cloud 
floated on some imperceptible gale. Buffle watched 
the swinging booms with anxious eyes while the mate 
leaned over the bulwarks in the breast of the schooner 
and viewed the water with surly intentness. Myself, I 
consulted the barometer and found it falling. At su 
down it had dropped a half-inch since noon, and still 
there was no wind to fill the sails, “ We'll get the 
breeze about midnight,” Buffle announced. 

But midnight came, and the booms still swept back 
and forth clangorously. The watch came on dec 
sleepily, and the mate stared upward with an expres 
sion of doubt on his face. “TI b’lieve I’ll take in them 
tops’ls,” he announced to the captain. Buffle sho0* 
his head. “The glass is going down very slowly,” he 
responded. “It’s only a breeze and .we must make 
the most of it. It ought to be along now, too. If 
she’s anyways fair, set the spinnaker, too.” 

I slept on deck after the watch had been changed: 
Across from me Haldane dozed in his chair, lis bi 
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n his breast. I could hear his stertorous in- 


sc eamipeme Bufile went below, and the mate sucked 
a hi pipe by the weather rail. : 

Forr o'clock came and the Solano still rocked on a 
preatiiess sea. Above us overcast stars glimmered 
with ‘ceble light, and the sharp edge of the horizon 
was immed by exhalations of vapor. Captain Buffle 
eame on deck and smelt the air. The mate growled 
some inarticulate words, and then I heard Buffle’s 
shar» answer. “No; we'll take in nothing. Let the 


wate!) go below. Is the spinnaker bent?” 
“Vos, sir,’ was the reply. “ But I’m afraid of the 
I think it will break out 
of the south’ard.” 


“So much the better,’ retorted Buffle. “It ’ll give 
us 2 good shove on our way. We ought to make the 
coast in a week.” 

The dawn kindled, sent up a spurt of light, glowed 
furiously, and then died down again in extraordinary 
fashion. Buffle, his mouth open, witnessed this, peered 
along his ship in the fresh darkness, and then yelled 
an order. The men clambered out of the forecastle. 
Even the cook came in answer to that fierce cry. I 
saw him emerge from the galley with a pot in one 
hand, stare aft, and then set the pot on the deck with a 
deliberate motion, exactly in the way of the mate 
plunging forward with a roar. Three men appeared 
(very dimly) in the weather shrouds. Then the sky 
immediately above us opened slowly, allowed a tre- 
mendous light to flash on us and closed again with a 
terrifie peal. I jumped to the cuddy steps and stuck 
there, clawing at the side rail. For the Solano was 
being foreed backward by some overwhelming and 
silent force. 

The blackness was appalling. I could barely see the 
sheen of the sails above me, but I could distinctly 
hear the crack and give of the masts, the slow tearing 
of the cordage, and the gurgling of the water under 
the schooner’s stern. The wind had come on us like 
an explosion, from dead ahead, the boom tackles had 
not been east off, the head sails were not abroad, and 
we were being driven astern while the shouting crew 
tried to cast off tackles and give the schooner a 
chance for her life. The comparative quiet was very 
odd. 

While I stood in the cuddy-way a huge bulk sud- 
denly got in front of me, and I caught a glimpse of 
Haldane going down on deck. He could hardly have 
reached it when with a roar the gear carried away 
forward, the foretopmast went by the board, and the 
schooner swung round slowly to the tune of banging 
canvas, crashing gaffs, and ripping shrouds. For the 
second time the horizon grew light. The sun rose 
through a mass of whirling cloud and lit up a foamy, 
wind-swept circle of sea through the middle of which 
the schooner sagged sickly along, half dismantled. 
The squall went by and we rocked wildly in broken 
water for five minutes. Then the gale burst upon us 
from the southwest. 

We worked all morning to get the poor vessel in 
shape. But we made little progress. The foremast 
quit us, the main topmast was broken off and flung 
completely clear, and the mizzen tottered between 
shivering stays. - The main gaff stuck up out of the 
smashed deck by the pump, just as it had brought up 
after plumping clean through the planks endwise. 
Forward a few rags of canvas beat on the bowsprit. 
On the forecastle-head the spinnaker boom lay across 
- boats which it had split into kindling-wood as it 
ell. 

This was not so bad, but the rising sea soon showed 
us that the schooner was leaking. We tackled the 
pumps, the fly-wheels spun, and two streams of muddy 
brine flowed out over the deck. The carpenter re- 
ported six feet of water in the hold. For the first 
time I heard Haldane’s voice. He was across from 
me, his great hands on a pump-bar, his vast shoulders 
going up and down as we pumped. “ We shall have 
to take to the boat,” he said in a loud, commanding 
tone. He pumped on, as though he had spoken and 
that finished it. I was amazed at the man’s strength 
and energy. 

In a few hours the gale had blown itself out and 
we were leaving the wreck in the single boat left un- 
injured. The cook had stowed it well with provisions 
and water, Buffle had passed down his instruments, 
and the mate was fending us off from the schooner’s 
low side with the steering-oar. ‘“ Why doesn’t Hal- 
dane come?” Buffle demanded, looking down at us. 

“Tam here,” said Haldane, appearing behind him. 

We watched him slip over the side and deposit his 
great weight in our little craft with many misgivings. 
One of the seamen went so far as to scowl at him and 
murmur a protest. Haldane turned with amazing 
quickness and stared at the poor fellow with paralyz- 
ing fixity. Then he sat down. Buffle swung himself 
down among us, the mate thrust the boat away, and 
Wwe dipped off on the next swell. Then the men got 
out their oars and we started on the long, toilsome 
voyage to the coast, eight hundred miles away. There 
were twelve of us crowded into the boat. We had food 
and water for two weeks. Owing to the smallness of 
the boat—the others could not be repaired—nobody 
had been able to bring anything with him, except 
Mr. White, whose Bible stuck out of his pocket. Hal- 
dane held a small wallet in his hand. 

The next three days passed with intense slowness. 
he principal memory I have of this period is that 
the moon, being in the full, shone down on us with 
great brightness at night and that Haldane insisted 
Pacis under the paltry shade of his handkerchief, 

n 


looks of the weather, sir. 


We laughed at him and he said 
, except that he nodded when Mr. and Mrs. 


a followed his example, using a bit of sail cloth. 

tl have observed,” the missionary explained, “ that 

othe of the full moon is bad for people with poor 
ation.” 


ge ehally he was quite right, for I think it was to 
gh ect of the dazzling moonlight that our troubles 
Tt 1 : next days were due. First, our food spoiled. 
oy to be thrown overboard. Then the water went 
in mn the cask, leaving us only enough for two days 
th a smaller receptacle. As we rowed constantly— 

‘re Was no fair wind and the sun was broiling hot— 


the lack of water became a serious business in a very 
few hours. Very likely it was lucky that the food 
rotted first, or else we should have had more trouble 
than we did go through, which was horrible enough, 
of course. I shall not enlarge. At the end of the 
sixth day in the small boat there were just six of us 
left: Mr. and Mrs. White, Haldane, Buffle, the mate, 
and myself. The good water was all gone, except a 
single quart. There was nothing to eat but a few 
biscuit crumbs. Buftle was dying of a wound he had 
received in a struggle with a crazed sailor, and the 
mate was only half conscious and continually combed 
his grizzled hair with his fingers, like a sleepy child. 
The missionary crouched on a thwart with his Bible 
open before him. His wife lay quietly baek on a bit 
of sail cloth, her blue-veined face turned to the 
sapphire sky. In the sternsheets sat Haldane, his 
great pallid countenance set upon some invisible point 
to which we were making. Haldane had taken com- 
mand when Buffle finally gave up the struggle to lie 
and think of his approaching end. It had been Hal- 
dane’s bull strength that saved us from the vicious 
attack of thirsty madmen, his calm authority that 
forbade the wasteful excess which the remainder of 
us would have indulged in as a sort of defiant revel 
before dying. Now, as the sun went down the western 
sky, he held the loom of the steering-oar in a powerful 
grasp while I rowed. Our progress was infinitesimal. 
That, Haldane had said comfortingly, did not matter. 





able business of waiting for the water in our remain- 
ing cask to clear up. I suppose it had never been 
very good. It seethed and gave up vile odors to our 
parched nostrils; it even foamed in filthy scum over 
the staves around the bung. In that period we drew 
closer, White and his wife and I, to the strong, 
swollen-visaged man who ruled us. For he gave us 
hope and somewhat of his own infinite endurance. IL 
fancy that we drew out of his very heart those hot 
hours. I see him yet, his unwieldy bulk squeezed 
between the gunwales of our little boat, his blistered, 
purple hand on the oar, his hanging jaws set in grim, 
harsh lines, his eyes looking out of their fat sockets 
with incredible and serene confidence. He was gross, 
drunken, cruel, selfish, greedy, soulless, predatory. 
He looked it. And yet he poured round us the supreme 
mightiness of his self-centred spirit. He enveloped us 
in the garment of his own sufficiency against God and 
His world. He scorned even the ravenous sea. He 
lifted no eyelid at Death. He seemed without thirst, 
without hunger, without weakness, eternally confront- 
ing destiny with imperturbable and astounding calm, 
Even White would involuntarily release his eyes 
from the pages of the Bible and seek that huge visage 
as a child looks for help in a man’s face. Mrs. White, 
whose heart flamed within her as she, woman-like 
thought over all that had happened, now and again 
peered up at him with a tremulous glance of hope. 
And at great intervals—hours apart—he would say, 
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He read him the law in words of fire 


“We shall be picked up by a passing vessel,” he 
rumbled. 

The bottle containing the fresh water and the bag 
of biscuit crumbs lay between his huge legs. 

In the night Buffle died, White praying fervidly 
through cracked lips for his departing soul. The last 
moments were broken by Mrs. White’s attempt to 
spill our remaining water down the dying man’s 
throat. Haldane had silently grasped the bottle (she 
had it already tipped over Buftle’s gaping mouth) 
and put it back with the crackers. “But he is 
dying!” Mrs. White sobbed wildly. “Give him 
water !” 

“Water!” Buffle gasped, his head rolling on the 
thwart. 

But Haldane was deaf, and simply gazed out across 
the sea through his puffy-lidded eyes. 

When Buffle was dead, Mrs. White stumbled to 
Haldane’s feet and reviled him. ‘ You will see us ail 
perish, you brute!” she cried at him. “ You use your 
strength to keep the water for yourself!” 

He did not notice her. 

When it was dark I drew in my oars and dozed. I 
wakened many times and saw Haldane still at the 
steering-oar, still silent, still immovable. Just before 
dawn he held out the bottle of water to Mrs. White. 
“Drink one swallow, and give it to your husband,” 
he said. 

She put the vessel to her lips and I expected to 
see her gulp down a cupful. But instead she merely 
tasted it and passed the bottle on to her husband. 
He sipped a little and returned to his Bible. I then 
drank a little and was handing it on to the mate 
when Haldane said, quietly, ‘‘ Pass the bottle to me.” 

I don’t know why, but I obeyed. The drowsing 
mate made no sign that he had heard. Haldane corked 
the bottle and tucked it between his legs again. Later 
he opened his lips to say: “If the mate can hold out 
long enough, that water in the keg will be good again. 
Rotten water always gets good again.” 

“But you haven’t had a drink yourself,’ I sug- 
gested. He did not answer me. In the afternoon we 
got a fine breeze from the westward and Haldane and 
I hoisted the sail. That night Mrs. White and her 
husband finished the fresh water. 

At noon the next day the mate got up slowly, 
washed his face and hands in the sea water, scanned 
some invisible tops’ls in the sky, croaked out an in- 
articulate: order, and fell overboard like a stone. In 
the silence that followed the missionaries’ ejaculated 
prayer, Haldane emitted a calm sentence, “He could 
not wait.” 

The next forty-eight hours we spent in the miser- 
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without looking at her, “ We must wait till the water 
is good.” He steered steadily eastward. 

In the cool of the third night after the mate left us 
the water in the cask subsided. At dawn I dipped 
into it and brought the bottle up filled with clear 
liquid. We drank sparingly. White croaked a thanks- 
giving. 

Two more days passed and still the westerly wind 
held,. and we slowly forged our path toward land. 
Then the wind settled down in the east and our frail 
craft tossed miserably over the chop. I noticed that 
Haldane no longer took his share of water. Besides 
this I saw a strange thing about him—his great pallor 
seemed to be breaking up like a shell. His skin hung 
in folds over his shrunken features. His hands alone 
kept their former size. His forehead assumed a 
glassy look, as if it were polished. But he gave no 
sign of weakness. I cannot even say that he slept. 
None of ws ever saw him close his eyes. 

Lack of food now made itself felt. Mrs. White was 
too weak to sit up, and lay in the bottom of the 
boat, sighing. Her husband read his Bible by fits and 
starts, but mostly stared out to the eastward as if he, 
too, caught a glimpse of the invisible goal on which 
Haldane’s eyes were set. Yet his mind wandered. 
Now and then he prayed with startling unction. 
Again he would mutter texts in an unknown tongue. 
At such times Haldane would stare more profoundly 
than ever across the windy sea and his shrunken face 
would assume a faint color, as though the blood were 
driven by an effort of his terrific will into the outer 
vessels. 

I cannot tell you how long we had thus suffered 
when I woke from my doze over the oars to hear 
White’s voice rising energetically behind me. I! 
glanced over my shoulder and saw the missionary 
kneeling on a thwart, his closed Bible under an arm, 
the other arm stretched out toward Haldane. He 
was preaching. 

An odd sermon it was, too, directed at Haldane, the 
millionaire. White described him as he was—a cold, 
heartless, money-grabbing capitalist. He didn’t spare 
him. Having laid this foundation, he warned him of 
the consequences of hardening his heart against the 
ery of the Lord’s poor, read him the law in words of 
fire, and wound up by asking him to contribute ten 
thousand dollars to the Kaukama Island Mission. 

It sounds comic. But it lost that aspect inside of 
three days. For after the sermon was over White de- 


-livered part of a prayer, slipped down beside his wife, 


and stared sightlessly at the heavens for hours. Then 
he got up and delivered the sermon all over again. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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DON’T WORRY PHILOSOPHER 
ROBIE Don’t Worry Philosopher was 
wee sitting in his library writing a 
poem beginning: 
‘** Somewhere the sun is shining with 
a glad scintillant shine, 
And the clouds that now beset 
us are a fake; 

It is dark now all around me, 

but I never shall repine, 

For I know its golden glory will surround me when 

I wake.” 

It was an original thought, and the Philosopher was 
glad that it had come to him. It is always a joy to 
be able to announce a new aud glad discovery to the 
world, and he was throwing his whole heart and soul 
into the work. 

“What comfort this will bring to the multitudes of 
distressed and harassed people all over the world!” 
he mused, as he dived downy into his subconscious 
mind for the material for the next stanza. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” said the Philosopher, cheerily. 

A thin, cadaverous man with an anxious look on his 
face and a hesitating manner entered the room. 

It was Snip, the tailor. 

“Ah, Snip,” said the Philosopher, “I am glad to 
see you. You don’t often call upon me, my friend.” 

“Only by mail, sir,” returned the tailor, signifi- 
cantly. “ And gettin’ no returns, I thought I’d come 
in person, sir. I am sure I don’t want to make any 
trouble for anybody.” 


THE 
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“GOSH ALL HEMLOCK! 


THAT’S THE FIRST TIME I EVER SAW A BATH-TUB WITH A LID! 
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“Good old Snip!” said the Philosopher, patting his 
visitor upon the shoulder. ‘‘ You make trouble for 
anybody? Well, I guess not. But if you did, Snip, 
T’ll wager it would be a good fit.” 

“Thanky, sir,’ said Snip. “I’m glad you feel 
about it as you do. It makes it easier for me to say 
that I wouldn’t have come out on a stormy day like 
this, with the rain comin’ down in sheets—” 

“ Ah, Snip, what do we care for the storm. The 
sun ’—started the Philosopher. 

“Yes, I know,” said Snip. ‘The sun is shinin’ 
somewhere. It always is, but just at present what 
I really need is not so much sunshine as ready 
cash. I know you will tell me that there’s cash 
somewhere, and it ought to make us happy to 
think of it even if we haven’t any ourselves, but all 
the same I’ve got bills of my own to pay. It don’t 
seem to comfort me very much to think that thenre’s 
receipted bills somewhere, seein’ as a lot of mine ain’t. 
I've been tryin’ your philosophy quite a bit lately 
and it don’t always seem to work. When my wife 
asked for some new clothes the other day she got 
awful mad, sir, when I told her to comfort herself 
with the thought that there was a pile of duds some- 
where, even if she didn’t have any herself. And then 
the kids set up a terrible holler when there wasn’t 
any buckwheat cakes for breakfast Sunday, and all 
the stories I could think of to tell ’em about where 
buckwheat cakes grew on trees instead of comfortin’ 
their little souls only made ’em feel worse. The 
trouble seems to be that we sunshine people don’t 
seem to stand together the way we ought to. For 
instance, there’s Juggins, the butcher. It seems he’s 
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one of our set, but the way he works it around don’t 
benefit me any. I went to him for a roast on Satur- 
day, and, seein’ as I owed him for four or five weeks’ 
supplies, he wouldn’t give me any, and when I told 
him his unkindness meant my goin’ hungry he told 
me not to worry, that there was plenty of roasts 
somewhere for me to feed my spirit on. Same way 
with Bill Jimsonberry, the grocer. ‘There’s plenty of 
tea and coffee somewhere,’ says he, ‘but there ain’t 
none for you here,’ says he. ‘Leastways not till 
ye’ve paid for what ye’ve had.’ And so it has gone 
all along the line, and I’ve just dropped in to say 
that if you’ll give me the forty-seven dollars you’ve 
owed me since a year ago last February, I'll let you 
have all that sunshine that’s standin’ in my name 
somewhere.” 

The Philosopher scratched his head thoughtfully. 

“T see,” he said. “ And if I don’t?” 

“Well,” said Snip, wearily, “if you don’t I regret 
to have to inform you that there’s a lawsuit shinin’ 
somewhere in the near future, in which you’ll have 
to appear as a. defendant.” 

The Philosopher’s face brightened. 

“Do you mean it, Snip?” he cried, joyously. 

“T do, Doctor,” said Snip, firmly. 

“Splendid!” cried the Philosopher, executing a de- 
lighted fandango about the room. “My new volume 
of Sunshine Poems will appear on the market next 
month,” he chortled, “ and, by thunder! Snip, my dear, 
dear old friend, this lawsuit of yours will come along 
just in time to get me and it a lot of free advertising. 
Can’t you imagine it, old chap? Big headlines in all 
the papers: ‘Doctor Flickers, the Sunshine Poet, 
Sued for His Tailor’s Bill. Eminent Philosopher 
Can’t Pay Forty-Seven Dollars. Interesting Proceed- 
ings in Court Yesterday.’ Snip, you have made my 
fortune!” ; 

“ What’s the use?” muttered Snip, as he made his 
way back to the shop with his bill still in his pocket. 
““Us common or garden business men ain’t nothin’ but 
pikers compared to these fellers in the free-coinage- 
of-clouds business. He not only gets his dress-suit 
free, but coins money out of his lawsuits. I guess I'll 
quit tailorin’ and git into the trouble trade. I’ve 
got enough to stock a corporation!” 

Incidentally the Philosopher, six months later, paid 
his bill in full, and bought. three new suits out of the 
profits of Snip’s judgment for forty-seven dollars. 


THE SUBTLETY OF HIM 


“ JouNn dear,” said Mabel, as her lord, and master 
entered the house, “ I’ve just had a letter from mother, 
and she is coming to visit us. It is a pretty expen- 
sive trip for little Muddy, and I wondered if we 
couldn’t help her out a little.” 

“Of course we can,” said John, giving his wife a 
generous kiss. “Just you write and tell her that I'll 
be only too glad to pay for her railroad ticket back 
home again as soon as she decides to go.” 
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SUGAR-COATED ETIQUETTE. 


/Liiile Lessons in Deportment in Fictional Form, by 
Professor Wilberforce Jenkins) 
WILLOUGHBY’S ORDEAL 

HEY all liked Wil- 
t loughby—nay, there 

were not a few who 
had a real affection for 
the man; but even at 
that they could hardly 
be blind to certain of his 
shortcomings, which, as 
Harley Blithers had said, 
made him almost a social 


impossibility. That he 
had worked himself up 
from the ranks’ was 





wholly to his credit, and 
none of the set in which he moved were ever snobbish 
enough to throw his extraction in his face. What 
if his father had been a custom-house inspector? 
However society might frown upon such a one as this, 
it certainly had no valid reason for visiting its dis- 
pleasure upon his son, and Willoughby could not be 
blamed for his choice of a paternal parent. It was 
as much an accident of birth that had made him this 
as was that which made Lord de Noodles the son of 
the Duke of Bareacres, and moreover Willoughby 
was himself such an everlastingly good fellow that 
he might even have been the son of a member of the 
toard of Aldermen and still have passed muster. 

But there was one respect in which Willoughby 
appeared to be almost hopeless, and that was in the 
matter of his dress. He would wear a flaming red 
four-in-hand and white spats when he walked on the 
Avenue, and this whether or not he wore a double- 
breasted sack coat, a cutaway, or a frock—the last 
of which, by the way, he persisted in calling a 
“Prince Albert.” He had been told many a time at 
the club by his intimates that these things were 
not correct, but somehow or other, either because 
he did not care or for the reason that his mind was 
too much preoccupied with more immediately im- 
portant matters, the expostulations of his friends 
seemed to make no impression upon his mind. 

The fact that he had appeared in the Kaster Sun- 
day parade wearing a Norfolk jacket, tan shoes, and 
a brand-new, shiny silk hat, had given society some- 
thing to talk about for weeks thereafter, and more 
than one council of war had been held by those who 
really cared for him, to devise, if possible, some 
means by which his reformation might be brought 
about. Marked copies of the leading fashion journals 
were sent to him anonymously through the mails. 
Some of the best dressers in town took pains to 
introduce him to their tailors, a fact which Willough- 
by, unfortunately, set down to the credit of reasons 
other than his sartorial aggrandizement, having heard 
that these self-same best dressers profited financially 
by these introductions whenever the introduced left 
an order behind him on departing. 

“Tt is really a confounded shame!” said his most 
intimate friend, Harrison Higwalader. ‘ Willoughby 
is one of nature’s masterpieces, and the idea of his 
framing himself up like a tea-store chromo is most 
distressing.” 

It was shortly after this observation of Higwalader’s 
that the conspiracy resulting in Willoughby’s ordeal 
was hatched. What it was will be best understood 
by an account of Miss Gladys De Munn’s famous ball, 
where it was put into operation. The smartest of the 
smart were in attendance, and among others invited 
was Willoughby. It so happened that upon the 
evening in question he was detained at his office very 
late, and the clocks all over the city were striking two 
when he arrived. The guests were assembled in the 
sumptuous banqueting-hall which Colonel De Munn 
had imported at enormous expense from the Palazzo 
Kaduzzi at Florence, and there, as Willoughby entered, 
a repast prepared by Delsherrico was being served. 
He presented a quaint picture as he stood in the door- 
way looking around vainly for Gladys. He wore, as 
usual, his rather tight-fitting clawhammer coat, a 
mauve waistcoat, and a satin shoe-string tie of the 
sort that comes ready made and fastens with a buckle 
at the back of the neck. Surmounting this was a 
turn-down collar, with a considerable roll, revealing 
Willoughby’s neck in all its massive proportions. . His 
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hair, parted on the side, shone resplendently with the 
damp of a well-moistened brush. As he looked about 
him a great social sigh went up from the multitude. 
Would this man never learn that a black tie does 
not go with full evening dress, and that the made-up 
variety is never worn by people with any pretensions 
to form? And the horror of that waistcoat, strung 
across with a broad black band with a cut gold 
monogram of the wearer stuck like a postage stamp 
athwart the middle button! And poor Willoughby’s 
suspenders—how they must be groaning under the 
tension of holding those trousers so high aloft that 
the rubber sides of his Congress gaiters, with the 
imitation bead button attachments at the sides, were 
fully displayed! The sigh became a gasp, and a stern 
look appeared upon the faces of all the men present. 
Even his friends gazed coldly at him, and turned away. 

Willoughby, utterly unconscious of the impression 
his unfortunate garments had made upon the assembly, 
hastened to one of .the tables where sat Chollie Van 
Dooder, and was about to address him when Van 
Dooder, without looking at his face, observed, coldly, 

“ Well, waiter, you have been long enough with that 
consommé!” 

Willoughby was stunned. Waiter? He a waiter? 
To be mistaken by his friend Chollie Van Dooder for 
one of Delsherrico’s men—that was a crowning insult! 
What he might have done had there been time we do 
not know, so tumultuous were the thoughts that 
surged through his brain; but just then he heard an- 
other voice from the rear: 

“T say, Henri, or Pierre, or Jacques, whatever your 
confounded name is, why don’t you hustle along with 
that salade? Do you want us to starve to death 
before the cotillen?” 

He turned sharply, and with dismay in his heart 
noted that it was Edgar de Rankenhoven, his comrade 
of many years, who had thus addressed him. 

“Why, my dear Edgar—” he began, much flustered. 

“Oh, stow your excuses, my man!” retorted Edgar. 
“We want food, not words.” 

“ Hi—garcon” came another voice, this time ac- 
companied by a snapping of the fingers. ‘ Won’t you 
please stop gossiping with your friends for a. moment 
and pass the champagne? What do you think you are 
here for, anyhow?” 

It was Willieboy Watkins who thus addressed him. 
Willoughby never did like Willieboy. Their names 
were so similar and yet so different. Dazed 
amazed by the reception accorded him, he lost his 
head, and would probably have found Willieboy’s with 
his fist had not Billie Hickenlooper come up at this 
moment and, tapping him on the shoulder as he 
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passed, whispered in his ear, as he slipped a five-dollar 
bill in his hand: 

“Get a move on, waiter, and slide a couple of quarts 
of fizz down into the billiard-room, will you?” 

Willoughby started, and was about to remonstrate, 
but Hickenlooper had disappeared through the door- 
way, and then, from all sides of the room, directed 
straight at him, came snappings of fingers, hissing 
sounds designed to attract his attention, and sundry 
other sharp calls: 

“ Waiter!” 

“ Hi, boy!” 

“ Garcon!” 

* Henri!” 

“ Salade here, you snail!” 

“A little more of that café frappé for Miss Blicken- 
bury, John.” 

And so on. A _ perfect babel, as in a Bohemian 
restaurant having but one waiter, rose from all quar- 
ters of the room, and poor Willoughby, overcome at 
last, turned to flee, and then—ah, then was the ordeal 
to end in triumph, for there like a queen full of the 
majesty of defiance stood Gladys de Munn, her eyes 
flashing with anger, her lovely cheeks mantling with 
the red flush of righteous indignation, and her lip 
curling scornfully. 

As Willoughby tried to pass she held up her hand 
imperiously to stop him, while she turned and ad- 
dressed the guests. 


“You do well to call him waiter,” she said, her 
voice trembling with emotion. “He is dressed like 


one, but not only that—he has the entrée!” 

“The entrée?” cried the guests, in wonderment. 
There was some cryptic meaning in the fair girl’s 
words. 

“Yes,” she replied, holding out her hand to Wil- 
loughby. “The entrée to my heart. Wadies and 
gentlemen,” she added, “ permit me to introduce you 
to my affianced husband. He has waited long enough, 
and now he has his answer.” 

With these words she fainted in Willoughby’s arms. 

“ Ah, well,” said Hickenlooper, as the guests silently 
departed, “I guess we got our desserts, after all!” 

Six months later Gladys de Munn was led, a blush- 
ing bride, to the altar by Roderick Willoughly. She 
had not smiled upon his suit as the others had, but 
had taken him in spite of it, and, in order to provide 
against any further contretemps such as had broken 
up her ball earlier in the season, the bride’s gift to 
the groom was a five years’ subscription to The Gentle- 
man’s Home Companion, according to which, from that 
day to this, through sheer love for his beautiful wife, 
Willoughby has dressed. 
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“We love the rare old days and rich 
That poetry has painted, 
We mourn that sacred age with which 
We never were acquainted!” 
—FREDERICK LOCKER. 










Way] N the ministration of art it has 
NY) long been more or less customary, 
DY and of late years it has been almost 
* incessant, to choose for representa- 
tion images of mankind that are 
horrible and phases of human con- 
duct that are revolting, and _ to 
justify the choice by declaring that 
the purpose of art is to hold the 
mirror up to Nature,—as if Nature, necessarily and 
exclusively, is everything ugly and venomous. The 
function of tragic art, as stated by Aristotle and con- 
firmed by the experience of ages, is to excite pity and 
terror: that proposition is undisputed: the heart can 
be touched and the mind elevated by the exposition of 
tragic experience: but there is a wide difference be- 
tween the portrayal of tragic experience and the por- 
trayal of morbid anatomy and physical disease. The 
practice of showing abhorrent types of character and 
depraved conditions, particularly on the stage, has 
been pushed to an insufferably tedious extreme. If 
the purpose of the arts is not to help mankind,—to 
advance civilization, to awaken and stimulate the love 
of beauty, to diffuse gentleness of feeling and refine- 
ment of manners, and, while giving pleasure, to make 
men and women better,—then they have no purpose 
that is worthy of being considered. If there were 
nothing more in the practice of the: art of the theatre 
than that one person should display ingenuity in ob- 
serving and making records of the surfaces of common 
individuals and experiences, that another person should 
display cleverness in embodying and animating those 
records, and that still another should admire and 
applaud their ingenuity and cleverness, then. indeed, 
the art of the theatre would be no more worthy of 
thoughtful attention than are the grimaces and gyra- 
tions of monkeys in a cage. It happens, however, that 
the art of the theatre is intellectual, that it has often 
been made beautiful, and that it can still be made so. 
All intelligent and earnest acters and writers, however 
they may chance to differ as to methods and details 
of execution, are implacably opposed to misuse and 
degradation of the stage, and there are discernible 
signs that the public mind is in close sympathy with 
such actors and writers, and, particularly of late, is 
antagonistic to that managerial policy which, whether 
from ignorance or greed or both, has done much to 
blight the true prosperity of the theatre and degrade 
its art. When, accordingly, a dramatist pursues the 
simple, honest, direct, and proper course in writing 
for the stage, and when a theatrical manager, ex- 
emplifying dissent from a prevalent proclivity for 
drama that is “ strong ” with the strength of the onion, 
presents a play by such a dramatist, there is legiti 
mate cause for public rejoicing. At this time such 
cause is provided by the expert professional achieve- 
ment of Mr. Louis N. Parker, in his play called 
Pomander Walk, and by the wise and right conduct 
and enterprise of Mr. George C. Tyler, in the hand- 
some production that he has made of Mr. Parker’s 
play. No denotement more auspicious for the welfare 
of our stage has, in a long time, been afforded than 
is seen in the unanimous, earnest, hearty, even en- 
thusiastic approval and practical support, alike of the 
public and the press, which has been given to that 
production. 

In Pomander Walk, which was brought forth for 
the first time on any stage at Wallack’s Theatre on 
December 20th, which is now current there and certain 
long to remain so, there is more of picture than of 
play, but the picture is healthful and pretty, and, 
though an idealized transcript of ordinary, usual, prob- 
able life, it is warm with kindly feeling, gay with play- 
fulness, and lovely with delicate sentiment. The con- 
struction of the piece could be made more symmetrical 
by the excision of superfluous colloquy, and the dia- 
logue -could be improved by the excision of a few tart 
lines which are inharmonious with the otherwise in- 
variably genial spirit of the composition, and also 
by such a recasting of the explanatory conversation 
between Lord Otford and Madame Lachesnais as would 
extirpate the element of artificiality; but there is 
valuable substance of truth in the piece, there is 
novelty in the investiture of it, and those merits im- 
part to it decisive value and charm: its total effect is 
delightful. 

It was a happily inventive plan that selected a little 
blind alley in the suburbs of mighty London as a 
scene for exhibition of the tastefully selected every- 
day proceedings of every-day persons. Many such 
strange little byways,—back-waters in the turbulent, 
rushing stream of civic life——are to be found in Lon- 
don. Dickens and Thackeray utilized them and pur- 
sued the same method, and the influence of those 
authors is distinctly evident in Mr. Parker’s pleasing 
fabric of contrasted characters, ordinary incidents, 
odd little dilemmas, ludicrous situations, and ambling 
colloquy,—a colloquy touched with quizzical, lambent 
humor, and with a delicate feeling that is sympa- 
thetic with the ardor ef youth and neither ignorant 
nor regardless of the sensibility of age. It is not 
possible to tell a dramatic story without portraying 
character: it is possible to portray character without 
telling a dramatic story; and that is what, essentially, 
Mr. Parker-has done, in Pomander Walk. The ele- 
ment of character,—perhaps the most vitally inter- 
esting single element observable in either life or art,— 
is its chief merit, and the author has contrived to 
make contrast and suggestion wonderfully effective. 





By William Winter 


LACE AND 


Lord Otford is a widower. Madame Lachesnais is a 
widow. They are in the autumn of life. In its spring- 
time they were lovers, but the imperious father of the 
youth compelled him to discard the girl, and so they 
were alienated. After many years and much experi- 
ence they meet again, in Pomander Walk, strangely 
drawn together by the fortuitous circumstance that 
the son of the man and the daughter of the woman 
have met, loved, and plighted their troth. The old 
love has lasted, and it springs up from its embers 
and glows again into the vital beauty of a sweet, 
tranquil affection. The old lovers, finally, are united, 
and the young lovers,—at first opposed,—are made 
happy by parental sanction, and so all perplexity is 
dispelled. A sweet, simple story, all the better and 
all the more attractive for its sweetness and sim- 
plicity!' That is the thread of the piece. The rest 
of its consists of “limbs and outward flourishes.” 
One of the six houses in Pomander Walk is occupied 
by a retired naval officer, a bluff, breezy, vehement, 
vociferous old man, who would befriend the young 
lovers, and who is pursued and ultimately captured, 
in matrimony, by his next-door neighbor, an elderly 
widow. Another of those houses is tenanted by a 
retired butler who possesses a sentimental, jealous, 
ailing wife, and who,—being, in reality, employed as 
a paid toastmaster. at a city club,—makes himself 
ridiculous by bedizening his fat person with fantastic 
fine raiment, and pretending to be a man of fashion, 
an exquisite dandy and a crony of Sheridan, Fox, and 
the Prince Regent. A bashful violinist lodges, with 
two maiden ladies, in a fourth of those habitations 
and is enamored of one of them, to whom he dares 
not declare his passion till prompted by a parrot who 
has been taught by the lady to interject into its cus- 
tomarily profane discourse an admonition which, pres- 
ently, is vociferously delivered to the violinist: ‘“ Burn 
your lungs and liver! Tell Barbara you love her!” 
Another denizen of the Walk is a mild, seedy old 
clergyman, brimful of antiquarian lore, heraldic and 
other, whom the youth, Lieutenant Sayle. son of Lord 
Otford, presses inte his service, in the winning of his 
sweetheart, the daughter of Madame Lachesnais. The 
“Lone Fisherman” of the burlesque of Evangeline 
reappears, in the person of a silent angler, in the last 
stages of shabbiness, who is called The Eyesore, and 
whose only business -is to fish in the Thames River, 
which flows past the end of Pomander Walk, and 
never get a bite. The whimsical display of persons, 
eighteen in number, some notable, others insignificant, 
—meeting, talking, parting, misunderstanding one an- 
other, but at last coming into harmony,—constitutes 
whatever drama can be found in Romander Walk. 
Not since Barrie’s Quality Street has the public seen 
a piece so quaint. The cordial weleome which has 
been given to it,—a welcome good to see and delightful 
to record,—is one of several gratifying signs of a re- 
action in the public mind in favor of a pure stage. 

Viewed abstractly as a play, Pomander Walk is 
gossamer contrasted with such modern examples of 
drama as The Middleman, Wealth, Judah, The Princess 
and the Butterfly, Jim the Penman, Diplomacy, Ala- 
bama, Leah Kleschna, The Thief, The Witching Hour, 
and The Thunderbolt. It ranks in the category of less 
substantial but more delicate fabrics of lace - like 
mechanism, plays round which many happy memories 
are twined, such as Sweet Lavender, Rosemary, The 
Professor's Love Story, and A Royal Family. Indica- 
tion of defects of jointure and of style would not be 
difficult. The sources of some of the characters and 
some of the “business” might be named; but the 
jolly tar who throws open his window in order to join 
in a chorus and then slams it shut again is not less 
funny because he comes, originally, from the street 
where “Captain Cuttle dwelt with Mrs. McStinger. 
Admirai Antrobus and his faithful old sea dog are 
not less interesting because they were once called Ad- 
miral Bertram and old Mazey and dwelt at St. Crux 
in the Marsh. The humbug Brook-Hoskyns is not less 
a comic absurdity because he has long abounded in 
Thackeray’s sketches. Let us be thankful that the 
worth of the piece is so much and the defect of it so 
little. The presence of such a play on our «tage at 
this time—or at any time—is nothing less than a 
public benefaction. 

The acting by which Pomander Walk is illumined 
is seldom brilliant, but, in general, it is respectable 
and pleasing. Mr. George Giddens, as Admiral Sir 
Peter Antrobus, impersonates extremely well one of 
those cholerie and peppery but hearty, honest, kind 
old fellows,—not infrequent in Old English Comedy,— 
who bluster and domineer, but who, actually, are as 
sympathetic and gentle as the sweetest of women. No 
opportunity is provided for the actor to touch. the 
spring of pathos, yet by his indication of chivalrous 
sentiment, and, in particular, his paternal tenderness 
toward Marjolaine Lachesnais, he reveals and utilizes 
knowledge of some of the finest feelings possible to 
human nature, and he provides the character with 
essential manliness, together with a background of 
large experience. Exuberant vitality is requisite for 
the presentment of the part, which, without that 
vitality, would be insipid, and yet that necessary ex- 
uberance of life must be discreetly curbed, as it is 
in this instance, lest it become excessive and seem 
boisterous. Mr. Giddens gives a performance remark- 
able for clarity of ideal and felicity of execution. Mr. 
Lennox Pawle, as Jerome Brook-Hoskyns, ex-butler 
and complacent, frivolous beau, also provides a definite 
type of character,—largely artificial, somewhat verg- 
ing toward caricature, yet not out of nature,—for to 
some kind of man affectation is natural, and vanity 
will so transport him as to make him little better 
than a contemplative idiot. The comic effect of the 


part is dependent on a wide variety of detail in execu- 
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tion, and the continuous sustainment of it must m ke 
a serious exaction on the earnestness and patienc: of 
any actor. Mr. Pawle’s judicious emphasis and n- 
variable consistency make his performance a worl. of 
fine art. In the acting of Mr. Yorke Stephens, as J] rd 
Otford, and that of Miss Sybil Carlisle, as Mad: ‘ne 
Lachesnais, while there is the right aristocracy of ‘je- 
meanor, there might easily be much more feeling, m ch 
more denotement of the undertone of melancholy wh: ch 
ensues upon conquered sorrow and is the invari: \Jle 
accompaniment of remembered disappointment in |. ve. 
Upon the mediocrity of the other conspicuous re ‘e- 
sentations,—Lieutenant Sayle, by Mr. Edgar K. ut, 
and Marjolaine, by Miss Dorothy Parker,—deta’ ed 
comment is unnecessary. The success of Pomaii ler 
Walk is unequivocal. 


More News about Shakespeare 


“A master passion is the love of News,— 
Nor Music so commands nor so the Muse!” 
—CRABBI 


& 


The latest information that has been provided r¢i: 
tive to the Bard of Avon announces that he was a 
Frenchman. That interesting discovery was made by 
a foreign pundit who, on reading the plays, suddenly 
became aware that—obviously—they were composed 
under the inspiring influence of the noble wine of 
Burgundy, and whose intuitive perception of that 
luminous truth was instantly confirmed by his prompt 
ascertainment that the name Shakespeare was, orig- 
inally, Jacques Pierre. The magnanimity of the poct’s 
passionate tributes to England acquires a_ peculiar 
emphasis, in view of his nationality, as thus demon- 
strated. He certainly was a wonderful man, and new 
light upon his greatness is ever weleome—for which 
reason his votaries should be edified by another dis- 
covery about him which has lately been made, nearer 
home, and by no less an authority than the learned 
Mr. Daniel Frohman, the well-known theatrical man- 
ager. ‘ Shakespeare,” says Mr. Frohman, “ valuing 
his supreme gift only as a@ mere means to a selfish 
end, was content to settle down in Stratford and cease 
writing.” This statement not only illumines the char- 
acter of the Bard, but dissipates much obscurity as 
to his proceedings. Hitherto it has been believed, on 
credible evidence, that Shakespeare did not “ seitle 
down” in Stratford till within about three years 
previous to his death, and that he did not remain 
there continuously during those three years. Hitherto, 
also,-it has been believed that he wrote his latest play, 
King Henry VIII., after his retirement to his rural 
home at New Place. The impression, furthermore, has 
been very general hitherto that the man who, within 
a period of not more than twenty-five years, wrote 
thirty-seven known plays, most of them of the highest 
order, one hundred and fifty-four sonnets, and several 
narrative poems,—a stupendous and unequalled body 
of literature,—besides following the vocation of an 
actor and engaging in theatrical management, and 
died at the comparatively early age of. fifty-two, was 
a man who fulfilled himself completely, giving to the 
world all that there was in him to give. A conviction 
likewise has long prevailed that the plays of Shake- 
speare contain vastly more substance of thought and 
feeling,—the tumult of passion, the soul of poetry, 
the celestial glamour of beauty,—than ever was ab- 
solutely essential for the practical use of the theatre, 
and that their author, if he wrote merely for money, 
might have earned his money by far less expenditure 
of his vital force and his colossal emotions. It is, 
however, well to be enlightened, and Mr. Daniel Froh- 
man, seemingly, has illumined a dark place. “ I wish,” 
said Lord Melbourne, “that I could be as cock-sure 
of anything as Tom Macaulay is of everything!” 

There are statements, in themselves trivial, which 
acquire importance by reason of the position of the 
persons who make or reiterate them. The serious 
student of Shakespeare, coming upon such pronounce- 
ments as that made by Mr. Frohman, might, perhaps, 
be moved to inquire as to that glib commentator’s 
proofs. What evidence can be adduced that Shake- 
speare ever “ceased writing,’—that pursuit having 
been the chief occupation of his life? If, as tradition 
alleges, his daughters were Puritans, the disappearance 
of whatever “ profane” writings he may have left at 
Stratford when he died ceases to be unaccountable. 
And, supposing that it could be shown that Shake- 
speare actually did cease writing, why is it to be 
assumed that his motive was’ unworthy or selfish? 
Would that be the only instance in which an author 
has written himself out? What evidence can be ad- 
duced that Shakespeare “ valued his supreme gift only 
as a mere means to a selfish end”? Can it be shown, 
indeed, that he “valued his supreme gift” at 2ll? 
The greater the man,<as Biography has, over «nd 
over, demonstrated,—the less is the estimate that he 
makes of himself and of the value or importance of 
his works. And what was the “selfish end” tat 
Shakespeare is supposed to have had in view? I: it 
“selfish” on the part of a poet that he wishes to 
possess a house to dwell in, food to eat, and raiment 
to wear? Shakespeare lived in England at a time 
when the Caste System was far more imperiously 
prevalent than it is even now, and when actors, un'ess 
protected by the Crown or the Nobility, were cla: sed 
as “rogues and vagabonds.” A_ respectable so ial 
standing was essential to the welfare of his fai ily 
and himself. He wished to establish himself as “® 
gentleman.” He wished to found a Family. Whe ei? 
is that’ wish “selfish”? He could not have take 4 
wiser course than that, to maintain his reputation «0 
provide for his wife and children. The great nime 

(Continued on page 26) 
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New Christian Scriptures? 


THE DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT DOCUMENT WHICH IS BELIEVED BY ONE AUTHORITY 
TO BE A RECORD OF EARLY CHRISTIAN ACTIVITIES THAT ANTEDATES THE GOSPELS 


HERE was put forth recently from 
the Cambridge University Press a 










iy dN work in two volumes which may 
WA eS embody one of the most remarkable 
ear 7 ey corrobations of Biblical history that 
y IX have ever been made. The author is 


Dr. Schechter, president of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary in New 

A York City, and he discovered the 
document has now been made public in the 
Genizah, or manuscript store-room of the synagogue at 
Cairo; and if the opinion of one authority may be ac- 
cepted we have in this fragment a record of the activi- 
ties of the early Christians which antedates the 
Gospels. 

That is, using the word “ Christians” in the signifi- 
cance of “ followers of Christ.” For the first disciples 
did not condemn the Jewish law, but superadded to 
their acceptance of it belief in Christ’s Messiahship. 
It was Paul who placed the new worship upon an inde- 
pendent basis; and the New Testament bears ample 
record of the antagonism between the Judaizing Chris- 
tians and those who no longer bound themselves by the 
Mosaic ritual. Had the Jewish nation retained its 
independence the triumph of the “ independents ” might 
have been less easy; but the fall of Jerusalem in the 
year 70 overthrew the priestly hierarchy’ and left the 
way clear for the foundation of the new faith upon the 
principles set forth by Paul. 

This document has reference to a sect of Jews who, if 
they acecepted Christ, had so little conception of the 
revolutionary change to be wrought by his teachings, 
foresaw so little the results of Paul’s activities, that 
the record affords no certain clue to the personality of 
any of the religious teachers to which it alludes. 
Professor Schechter, indeed, puts forth the theory ten- 
tatively that this was a sect which broke away from 
the main body about the year 290 B.c., and that their 
document is a commentary upon the Grecian persecu- 
tions. It is Dr. Margoliouth, of the British Museum, 
who reads into it an anti-Pauline message and ascribes 
its date to the time of the destruction of the Temple 
by Titus, some forty years after the death of Christ. 

The discovery of this document is the result of a 
journey made by Dr. Schechter to the Cairo synagogue 





















Photograph by S. Mandelkern, New York 
Dr. Solomon Schechter, the discoverer of the document 


some years ago, on the occasion of which he succeeded 
in obtaining permission from the authorities to examine 
their store-room, in which for centuries discarded 
" Manuscripts, considered too holy to be destroyed, had 
been deposited and forgotten. Dr. Schechter, who was 
at that time Reader of Rabbinic at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, took home with him a vast quantity of manu- 
Scripts of ancient date, in every condition of decay, 
for examination. One of these manuscripts proved to 
be the Hebrew text of the apocryphal book of Ecclesias- 
ticus, for whose discovery, made “not without dust,” 
as the Latin text of the university’s address quaintly 
Says, he received the degree of Litt.D. The manu- 
Script now under consideration is the further result 
of an examination of Dr. Schechter’s discoveries. 

Iu this “Document of Jewish Sectaries,” as the 
author calls it, Dr. Schechter sees an account of the 
beliefs of a body of Jews who formed a schism about 
the year 290 B.c. and migrated to Damascus, where 
they founded a cult of their own, based upon the 
Mosaic laws, but containing, in addition, a belief in the 


appearance of a Messiah, who had died, ,but whose 
return was confidently anticipated. 

“The defective state of the MS,” writes Dr. Schech- 
ter, “and the corrupt condition of the text in so many 
places makes it impossible to draw a complete picture 
of the Sect. Yet what remains offers us a few distinct 
features and salient points enabling us to catch a few 
glimpses of the history of the Sect, its claims, and its 
relation to the rest of the nation. 

“After the completion of 390 years, forming the 
End of the Wrath, or, as it is termed in another place, 
‘the end of the desolation of the land,’ begun with the 
delivering of Israel into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the King of Babylon, God, we are told, made bud from 
Israel and Aaron a branch to inherit his land. This 
would bring us to within a generation of Simon the 
Just, who flourished about 290 B.c. For twenty years, 
however, closely following the End of the Wrath, 
Israel was blind, groping its way, because of the evil 
effects of the erroneous teachings of the Man of Scoffing, 
who led Israel astray.. This brings us into the midst 
of the Hellenistic persecutions preceding the Macca- 
bean revolt (about 176 B.c.). But at last, as it would 
seem, this scion from Aaron and Israel overcame all 
difficulties, and was recognized as the Teacher of 
Righteousness whose mission is to make Israel walk in 
the ways of God and to undo the evil wrought in a 
former generation. 

“This Teacher is also called the ‘Only Teacher’ or 
the ‘Only One’ and is identical with ‘the Lawgiver 
who Interprets the Law’ referred to in connection 
with the princes and nobles ‘ who went forth out of the 
land of Judah.’ The activity of these latter, though 
representing both Aaron and Israel, consisted only in 
continuing and carrying out the precepts of the Law- 
giver, in which they were ‘ to walk in them for the end 
of all wickedness.’ This seems to be the period inter- 
vening’ between the first appearance of the Teacher of 
Righteousness (the founder of the Sect) who was 
gathered in (or died) and the second appearance of 
the Teacher of Righteousness who is to rise in ‘the 
end of the days.’ Apparently this Anointed One was 
rejected by the great bulk of the nation who ‘ spoke 
rebellion’ against him. 

“What must be especially noted is that the Messiah 
of the Sect is a priest, a descendant from Aaron and 
Israel. Of a Messiah descending from Judah there is 
no mention in our text. Indeed, ‘ after the completing 
of the end, one shall not join the house of Judah,’ 
whilst the princes of Judah will be visited by the wrath 
of God. Among these princes King David is also in- 
cluded, who is held in slight estimation by the Sect.” 

These differences of opinion, says Dr. Schechter, led 
to a complete separation of the sect from the bulk of 
the Jewish nation. They left the land of Judah and 
settled in Damascus under the leadership of the Star, 
and there established a New Covenant. Unfortunately, 
there is a lacuna in the text at this interesting point, 
but it is inferred from another passage that the Only 
Teacher found his death in Damascus, but was ex- 
pected to rise again. The sect existed in Damascus for 
a considerable period. It consisted of four estates: 
Priests, Levites, Israelites, and Proselytes. 

The annals of. Jewish history contain no reference 
to any sect that can be completely identified with this 
one, says Dr. Schechter. He considers that this may 
be regarded as a branch of the Zadokites, a rather 
obscure sect whose tenets, in general, agree with these, 
and related to the Dositheans. 

So much for Dr. Schechter’s learned exposition. It 
is a remarkable contribution to our knowledge of the 
rather obscure period of Jewish history which evened 
between the re-establishment of the nation and the 
Roman protectorate. But Dr. Margoliouth’s sugges- 
tion is that Dr. Schechter had antedated his period and 
that the sect in question was actually one of the 
earliest bodies of Jewish-Christians. Here is Dr. 
Margoliouth’s explanation: 

“One of the first clear impressions gained from the 
reading of the text is that it represents a personal ad- 
dress of a religious leader to his followers, laying down 
in the form of a manifesto the principles of belief and 
practice by which they were to be guided, and at the 
same time especially denouncing certain opponents of 
the religious views which he wishes established. 

“We at the outset meet with the beliefs in two great 
personages who had been sent to strengthen and en- 
lighten the Hebrew nation. The first of these was the 
Messiah (though not distinctly so styled at the begin- 
ning of the document) coming ‘from the family of 
Aaron and from Israel,’ and the second is styled 
the ‘ Teacher of Righteousness,’ who was also designated 
by the title of Messiah. 

“These Messiahs had died when the document was 
composed, but they were both expected to appear ‘in 
the latter days.’ A third personage, called in one 
place a ‘man of scoffing’ and in another ‘ Belial,’ is 
put forward as a special mark for denunciation. The 
charge made against him is that he was engaged in 
detaching the people from the ordinances of the Law 
and sound principles of morality. 

“The question, then, is what historic characters are 
meant by these three personages. If we can succeed 
in finding the right answer to this question the problem 
will be solved. Professor Schechter’s answer—which, 
to do him justice, is put forward with much hesita- 
tion—seems unsatisfactory on all points. 

“Now, it seems impossible to read the characteriza- 
tion of the Messiah descended from Aaron and Israel, 
at the beginning of our text, without thinking of John 
the Baptist. John the Baptist, be it remembered, waa 
the son of a priest, According to Lucan tradition, his 
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mother was also of priestly descent; but this does not 
stand in the way of believing that there was a strain 
of unpriestly Israelite blood in the family. This par- 
ticular branch of the sect consisted, as we shall see 
later, mainly of priests and Israelites, and it was 
therefore necessary to assign to their Messiah an 
origin which would satisfy both parties. 

“There seems, therefore, nothing strange in the 
supposition here put forward that John the Baptist, 
whose high mission was fully acknowledged by large 
numbers of the people, was acclaimed by the priestly 
party as in some sense a Messiah or ‘ anointed’ leader 
of the nation. 

“ But a more important identification is to follow. 
If John the Baptist was the priestly Messiah referred 








































































A fragment of the MS. found by Dr. Schechter 


to at the beginning of the document, the ‘ Teacher of 
Righteousness’ who is stated to have followed him 
must be Jesus himself. 

“A remarkable and truly surprising confirmation 
of the identity of Jesus with the ‘ Teacher of Righteous- 
ness’ appears to be provided for us on page 2 of the 
document. It is there said that ‘in the explanation 
of his name (i, e., the Messiah’s name) are also their 
names.’ What does this mean? 

“Now, the Boethusians, who are commonly believed 
to have been a variety of Sadducees, derived their 
title from a priest named Boethus. But the meaning 
of Boethus is the same as that of the Hebrew name 
represented by Jesus. The inference would, therefore, 
be that the section of the Zadokites or Sadducees who 
adopted an attitude of belief toward the Baptist and 
Jesus were none other than the Boethusians (perhaps 
identical with the great company of believing priests 
of Acts vi:7), who not unnaturally liked to dwell on 
the identity of meaning between their name and that 
of the ‘ Teacher.’ Unless, indeed, a better explanation 
of the phrase is forthcoming, it is not too much to say 
that we have here come upon the true key to every 
part of the riddle and the entire situation. 

“But who is the ‘man of scoffing’ who is ‘sent’ 
throughout Israel to pervert the nation and turn 
them away from the Law? It is clear that if the two 
preceding identifications are correct this third person- 
age must be none other than Paul the Apostle, who 
would, from the Judaizing point of view, be regarded 
as one of the worst enemies of the faith. 

“Such are the identifications here proposed, and it 
is clear that if accepted they would constitute a 
striking reference to the sect’s Christian origin by the 
virtually contemporary Jewish writer. 

“ Another apparently inevitable conclusion of the 
whole matter, therefore, is that we have here to deal 
with a primitive Judeo-Christian body of people who 
consisted of priests and Levites belonging to the Boethu- 
sian section of the Sadducean party, fortified—as the 
document shows—by a considerable Israelitish lay 
element, besides a real and contemplated admixture of 
proselytes.” 

If Dr. Margoliouth’s interpretation be correct we 
have in this document a Christian record antedating 
that of the earliest of the Gospels—that of Mark, 
whose composition is generally believed to have oc- 
curred at about the end of the first century of the 
present era, 






























































HARPHRR'S 


WEEKLY 


ADVERTISER 


SOME SUSPICIOUS PERSONS 


s 


Enquired if we were “hiring” a certain 


‘‘weekly”’ paper to abuse us 


Of course every time a spot light is turned on 
from any source it offers a splendid chance to talk 
about the merits of the products, but, pon honor 
now, we are not hiring that “* Weekly.” 








The general reader seldom cares much for the 
details of “ scraps.” 


A few may have read lately some articles at- 
tacking us and may be interested in the following: 


Some time ago a disagreement arose with a 
“ Weekly.” They endorsed our foods by letter, 
but wanted to change the form of advertising, to 
which we objected. 


The “ Weekly ” discontinued inserting our ad- 
vertisements while they were negotiating for some 
changes they wanted in the wording and shape of 
the advertisements, and during this correspondence 
our manager gave instructions to our Advertising 
Department to cuit advertising altogether in that 
“ Weekly.” 


Quite a time after the advertising had been left 
out, an editorial attack came. We replied in 
newspapers and the scrap was on. 


Then came libel suits from both sides, and 
some harsh words. 


Generally tiresome to the public. 


That “ Weekly ” has attacked many prominent 
men and reputable manufacturers. 


Our Company seems prominent enough for a 
sensational writer to go after, hunt for some little 
spot to criticise, then distort, twist, and present 


So an attorney from New York spent more or 
less time for months in Battle Creek hoping to find 
impurities in our foods, or dirt in the factories. 
After tireless spying about he summoned twenty- 
five of our workmen and took their testimony. 
Every single one testified that the foods are made 
of exactly the grain and ingredients printed on the 
packages; the wheat, barley, and corn being the 
choicest obtainable—all thoroughly cleaned—the 
water of the purest, and every part of the factories 
and machinery kept scrupulously clean. 




















That all proved disappointing to the “ Weekly.” 
There are very few factories, hospitals, private 
—or hotel and restaurant kitchens that could 
stand the close spying at unexpected times and 
by an enemy paid to find dirt or impurities of some 


kind, 


In any ordinary kitchen or factory he would 
find something to magnify and make a noise about. 


But he failed utterly with the Postum Works 
and products. Twenty to thirty thousand people 
go through the factories annually and we never 
enquire whether they are there to spy or not. It 
makes no difference to us. 





He next turned to discover something about our 
advertising that could be criticised. 


An analysis of the methods and distorted state- 
ments of the “ Weekly” may interest some 
readers, so we take up the items one by one and 
open them out for inspection. We will “ chain 
up” the harsh words and make no reference in 
this article to the birth, growth and methods of 
the “ Weekly ” but try to confine the discussion 


Some Facts. 


Battle Creek, Michigan, December 30, 1910, 


We the undersigned certify that never to our 
knowledge has a testimonial letter been printed by 
the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., which did not have 
behind it a genuine letter signed, and believed to 
be an honest statement. 


To the best of our knowledge and belief the 
Company has received upwards of fifty thousand 
(50,000) genuine testimonial letters. 


This Company has never knowingly made nor 
permitted an untruthful statement regarding its 
products or its methods, 


M. K. HOWE, Treasurer. 


years. ) 


L. J. LAMSON, Inspector of Advts. (With Com. 


pany about 94 years.) 


F, C. GRANDIN, Advertising Manager. (With 
Company about 13 years.) 

R. M. STERRETT, M.D., Physician in charge of 

Scientific Dep’t. 

CHESTON SYER, Advt. Writer. (With Company 


about 3 years.) 


CHARLES W. GREEN, Advt. Writer. 


pany about 5 years.) 

HARRY E. BURT, General Sup’t. 
about 13 years.) 

H. C. HAWK, Assistant to Chairman. (With Com- 
pany about 7 years.) 


C. W. POST, Chairman. (With Company 16 years, 


(With Company about 14 


(With Company about 44 years.) 


(With Com- 


(With Company 





it to the public under scare heads. 


Distortion No. I stated that 
we have been accustomed to advertise 
Grape-Nuts and Postum as “cure-alls for 
everything.” 

It has never been the policy of this Com- 
pany to advertise Grape-Nuts or Postum to 
cure anything. 


We say that in cases where coffee disa- 
grees and is causing sickness its dismissal 
will remove the cause of the trouble, and 
we suggest the use of Postum for the reason 
that it furnishes a hot palatable morning 
beverage, and contains natural elements 
from the grain which can be used by nature 
to assist in rebuilding nerve centres that 
coffee may have broken down. 

Likewise Grape-Nuts food does not cure 
anything, but it does assist nature tremen- 
dously in rebuilding, provided the undi- 
gestible food that has been used is discon- 
tinued and Grape-Nuts taken in its place. 


Charge No. 2 states that the 
passage of the National Food & Drugs Act 
compelled us to drop from the packages 
some assertions regarding the nutritive 
value of Grape-Nuts. 

We have never been “compelled” to make 
any change. 

Since the beginning it has been a universal 
rule to print clearly on every package ex- 
actly what the contents are made of. 





Before the passage of the Pure Food Law 
the packages stated that Grape-Nuts food 
was made of wheat and barley. 





We did not esteem the small amount of 
salt and yeast as of value enough to speak 
of, but after the new Law came in we be- 
came as technical as the officials at Wash- 
ington and added the words “yeast” and 
“salt,” although we have no recollection of 
being asked to. 

We believed that our statement that 
Grape-Nuts will supply elements to nourish 








the brain and nerve centres is true and 
bring authorities to support the fact. 


Some state chemists believed this a gross 
exaggeration, and inasmuch as the Food 
Dept. at Washington could easily harass 
grocers, pending a trial on the disputed 
question, we concluded that much the better 
way would be to eliminate from our pack- 
ages such claims, however certain we may 
be that the claims are true. 


Another statement objected to read as 
follows: 


“The system will absorb a greater amount 
of nourishment from one pound of Grape- 
Nuts than from ten pounds of meat, wheat, 
oats, or bread.” 





Some Department chemists deceive them- 
selves as well as the public. 


“Calorie” is the word which defines a 
unit of heat determined by the amount 
necessary to raise one kilogram of water one 
degree centigrade. On this basis a table of 
calories is prepared showing the percentage 
of different kinds of food. Butter shows 
8.60; Grape-Nuts 3.96; milk 0.70. Re- 
member the statement on the package spoke 
of the nourishment the system would ab- 
sorb, but did not speak of the calories of 
heat contained in it, for the heat is not 
nourishment, and the nourishr-ent cannot 
be judged by the number of heat units, 
notwithstanding the fact that certain chem- 
ists would have the public believe so. 





As an illustration: Attempt to feed a man 
sixty days on butter alone, with its 8.60 
calories. The man would die before the 
experiment had run sixty days. 


Then, take Grape-Nuts with 3.96 and 
milk with 0.70—the two combined equal 
4.66—about one-half the number of calories 
contained in butter. The man fed.for sixty 
days on this food would be well nourished, 
and could live not only sixty days, but six 
months on that food alone, and we do not 
hesitate to say from our long knowledge of 
the sustaining power of the food that a man 


to the questions now at issue. 








at the end of sixty days would be of prac- 
tically the same weight as when he started— 
if he be a man of normal weight. 


We will suppose that from his work he 
lost a pound a day and made up a pound 
each day from food. If that premise proved 
to be true the man in sixty days’ time 
would make sixty pounds of tissue to re- 
place what had been lost, and this would be 
done on Grape-Nuts and milk with half the 
number of calories of butter, upon which no 
one can sustain life. 


Therefore, we have reason to believe 
that our contention is right that concen- 
trated food like Grape-Nuts which is partly 
digested and ready for easy assimilation by 
the body, presents more nourishment that 
the system will absorb than many other 
forms of food, and we will further say that 
in cases of digestive troubles where meat, 
white bread and oats cannot be digested, 
that Grape-Nuts and milk contain more 
nourishment that the system will absorb 
than many pounds of these other foods. 





Distortion No. 3 charges that 
our testimonials were practically all paid 
for and re-written in Battle Creek. 


These testimonials were demanded by the 
opposing lawyers. Naturally this demand 
was refused, for they are held in vaults and 
kept safe to prove the truth, and are not to 
be delivered up on demarid of enemies. 


Testimony at the trial brought out the 
fact that we never printed a single testi- 
monial that we did not have the genuine 
letter back of. Many of these letters 
came spontaneously. A record was kept of 
twelve hundred and four (1204) letters re- 
ceived in one month from people who wrote 
that they had either entirely recovered 
their health or been benefited by following 
our suggestions on food and beverages. 


On three or four occasions in the past ten 
or twelve years we printed broadcast in 





from the beginning.) 


papers offers of prizes to users of Postum 
and Grape-Nuts,—two hundred $1.00 prizes, 
one hundred $2.00, twenty of $5.00 and 
five of $10.00 each,—stating that each must 
be an honest letter with name and address. 
We agreed not to publish names, but to fur- 
nish them to enquirers by letter. These 
letter writers very generally answered those 
who wrote to them, and verified the truth 
of the statements. ; 








Under this agreement not to publish 
names literally scores of letters came from 
doctors. We kept our word and neither 
—<- 
printed their names or surrendered the 
letters 


Right here notice an “imitation spasm.” 
The “Weekly” says: ‘Post got those testi- 
monials by advertising for them. In New 
York he used for that purpose the New York 
Magazine of ——, whose editor is now in the 
Federal Penitentiary for fraudulent use of 
the mails. For example, Post announced 
in that magazine in 1907, etc.” (then follows 
our prize competition). 


We used nearly all of the papers and mag- 
azines in New York and the rest of America, 
but the sensational writer gives the impres- 
sion to his, readers that the only magazine 
we used was one “whose editor is now in the 
Federal Penitentiary,” etc., something that 
we know nothing of the truth of now, an 
never did. Space was bought in the maga- 
zine spoken of on a business basis for the 
reason that it went to a good class 0 
readers. The incident seems to have fur- 
nished an opportunity for a designing writer 
to deceive his readers. 





We look upon honest human testimony 
from men and women as to the means by 
which they recovered health as of tremen- 
dous value to those in search of it. Our 
business has been conducted from the very 
first day upon lines of strict integrity ant 
we never yet have published a false testi- 
monial of human experience. Many of 
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iotters covered numerous sheets; 
come, if printed, would spread over half a 
page of newspaper. If we would attempt 
fo prit one such letter in every one of the 
thousands of papers and magazines we use, 
for printing that_one letter would 


the cost C 
» many thousands of dollars. 


run int 


these 


We oil down these letters exactly as a 
newspaper writer boils his news—sticking 
sacred! to the important facts and eliminat- 
ing details about the family and other un- 
important matters. This work of boiling 
down, or editing, 1s done honestly, and with 
a full knowledge of our responsibility, but 
notice the art of the “twister” In the way 
he presents to his readers this matter of 
testimonials. 


Distortion No. 4. This is a 
bad one. It reads as follows: “The only 
famous physician whose name was signed 
to a testi nonial was produced in Court by 
Colliers and turned out to be a poor old 
brokendown homeopath, who is now work- 
ing in a printing establishment. He re- 
ceived ten dollars ($10.00) for writing his 
testimonial.” 


We will wager ten thousand dollars 
($10,000.00) with any investigator that we 
have, subject to inspection of any fair com- 
mittee, upwards of three hundred (300) 
communications from physicians, many of 
them expressing the highest commendation 
of our products, but these will not now or 
ever be turned over to the publisher for his 


use. 


Notice the statement in this charge: ‘The 
only famous physician whose name was 
signed to Postum testimonial, ete.” 


The truth is, this Dr. Underwood was one 
of a great many physicians who have not 
only written commendatory words about 
the value of our foods, but every now and 
then some physician writes an article on 
coffee or on food, and sends it to us with a 
suggestion of compensation for his time and 
medical knowledge. Previous to the time 
when we employed physicians in our Own 
business, we occasionally employed a doctor 
to write an article on coffee, always insisting 
that the article be an honest expression of 
his opinion and research. 


The “Weekly” hunted up this physician, 
and because he seemed to be poor, and as 
it says, ‘““brokendown,” had him brought to 
Court to be exposed before a jury as the 
“only physician that had ever endorsed 
Grape-Nuts,” but much to the chagrin of 
the “Weekly,” when our attorneys asked 
him if the article he wrote about coffee was 
true, he replied, ‘‘yes.” 


Statement No. 5 reads: “The 
health officers of Mich., Maine, Penn., New 
Hamp., and other states in their official 
bulletins have for years been denouncing as 
preposterous and fraudulent the claims 
made by the Postum Cereal Company.” 
We do not recall any criticism except from 
Mich., Penn., Maine and S. Dakota. 


The average reader might think that the 
opinions expressed by the State Officials are 
always correct, but that conclusion is not 
borne out by facts. 


As an illustration: About thirteen years 
ago the Dairy and Food Commission of 
Michigan for some personal reason printed 
— criticism on us for making Postum 
0 arlev (according to his official chemist) 
at market price and selling too high. He 
was shown there was never a grain of barley 
used in Postum. His report was false and 
misleading. The governor dismissed him. 





We believe that most of the state officials 
are honest, and on the other hand we are 
firmly convinced that some of their con- 
clusions cannot be substantiated by facts in 
scientific research. : 


They never criticise the purity of our 
foods, for so much we are thankful. 





If our conclusions in regard to its being 
a brain food differ from theirs, and we are 
both honest, they have rather the advan- 
tage, because under the law they can order 
us to eliminate from the package any state- 
ment if it disagrees with their opinion. 
Otherwise they would harass grocers. 


Spasm No. 6 says: “The 
most dangerous thing in the world for one 
threatened with appendicitis is to eat any 
food whatever. Notwithstanding he knew 
that danger, C. W. Post advertised Grape- 
Nuts at fifteen cents a package for those so 
threatened.” 


This is intended to muddle the reader 
into believing that we put out Grape-Nuts 
as a cure for appendicitis. 


Mr. Post, himself, has had probably as 
wide experience as any other man in Amer- 
ica in the study and observation of food as 
related to the digestive organs, and we 
proved in Court by the physicians and sur- 
geons on the witness stand that the pre- 
dominating cause of appendicitis is undi- 
gested food, and that it is necessary to quit 
eating food, and when the body requires 
food again, use a pre-digested food, or at 
least one easy of digestion. 


Dr. Ochsner in his work on appendicitis 
refers directly to the use of the well-known 
pre-digested foods that can be obtained on 
the market. He also brought out the in- 
teresting fact that in ‘after treatment”’ it 
is advantageous to take on a pre-digested 
food. 


The price of the package (referred to by 
the weekly) is not known by us to have any 
relation to the question. 


Our advice to stop using indigestible food 
in bowel troubles and to use Grape-Nuts 
food has been a great blessing to tens of 
thousands of people, and we hope will con- 
tinue to bless a good many more in the suc- 
ceeding years. 


No. 7 is a live wire. It refers to 
C. W. Post and his studies and experience 
in “Suggestive Therapeutics,” or “Mental 
Healing,” which further lead to a most care- 
ful and systematic study of the effect of the 
mind on the digestive and other organs of 
the body. 


He attended clinics in Europe and fitted 
himself for a future career in which he has 
become known as one of the food experts 
of the world, fitted to judge both from the 
material as well as the mental side of the 
question. 


For about eight years previous to 1891 he 
was an invalid. In that year, after being 
under the care of several well-known physi- 
cians, he was quickly healed, by what to 
him was a curious and not well-understood 
method. Sufficient to say he became a well 
man, weighing about 185 pounds. 


This experience challenged his investi- 
gation into causes of disease and their ame- 
lioration. Those studies and experiences 
developed a very profound reverence for a 
Supreme Power which directly operates up- 
on the human being, and this reverence for 
the Infinite became to him a form of religion 
which included honesty of purpose towards 
his fellow-man. A statement which will be 
indorsed by everyone who knows him 
closely. 





He will make a public announcement in 
detail of these facts, and the Postum Com- 
any will cause that statement to be pub- 
fished in newspapers and magazines in due 


time. We suggest the reader look for it. 


Prevarication No. 8. “Post 
spends nearly a million a year in advertising 
and relies on that to keep out of the news- 

apers the dangerous nature of the fraud 
os is perpetrating on the public.” 


It may be remembered that we were first attacked 
and have since defended ourselves by placing facts be- 
fore that great jury—The Public. 





A good ‘*scrap’’ is more or less comforting now and 
then, if you know you are right. 





In the case lately tried, an appeal has been taken to 
the higher courts. We have unbounded faith in the 
ultimate decision of our American Tribunals. 


Our suits against the “‘ weekly’ have not yet been 
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The Postum Company does pay out up- 
wards of a million a year for trade announce- 
ments. Newspaper men believe our state- 
ments truthful or they would not print them. 
Large numbers of newspaper men use our 
products. 


They are capable of telling the public 
whether or not we “bribe” them. 








It may have escaped notice that we did 
not “bribe” that particular weekly. 


No. 9 states that the amount of the 
verdict will ‘‘be devoted by the ‘weekly’ 
to exposing fraud.” 


This is almost real humor. 


We have two suits pending against the 
“weekly,” total, $500,000.00. 


We haven’t “devoted” the sum to any 
particular purpose yet. 


Item 10 isa “discovery” that wheat 
bran is a part of Postum. 


But the criticism neglected to mention 
that for years every Postum package an- 
nounced in plain type that the outer cover- 
ing of wheat (bran) made part of the 
beverage. 


They ignorantly fell into a trap here, not 
knowing enough of food value to know that 
“Taka-Diastase,”’ the article used by phy- 
sicians the world over for ‘‘starch indiges- 
tion,” is made from ‘‘ wheat bran.” 


So we use that part of the wheat berry 
because it contains the element needed to 
develop the valuable diastase in manufact- 
ure. Good Postum is impossible without 
this part. 


These self-appointed critics do make some 
laughable blunders through ignorance, but 
—be patient. 


Item 11 is an illustration of the 
squirming and twisting of the sensational 
writer aelivering distorted matter to his 
readers. 





While on the witness stand Mr. Post tes- 
tified to his studies in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Dietetics and Psychology,—all relating to 
the preparation and digestion of food. 
Asked to name authorities studied, he men- 
tioned six or eight from memory, and com- 
mented on some clinical experience cover- 
ing several years in annual journeys to 
Europe. 

Now notice the distortion. (Copy from 
the printed criticism.) 


“He (Post) pointed out a pile of books 
in possession of his attorneys as the very 
ones he had read.” 


(Notice—‘‘the very ones he had read,” 
leading the reader to believe that they were 
the only ones). 


“Did you consult the books from: these 


editions?” was asked. 


’ 


“From those and various editions,” an- 
swered Post. 


The attorney ‘picked up book after book 
from the pile and showed the title pages to 
the jury,—all except two had been pub- 
lished since 1905.” 


This is an example of distortion and false 
coloring to produce an unfavorable impres- 
sion. 


The facts are, Mr. Post purposely intro- 
duced the latest editions that could be ob- 
tained of prominent authorities to prove by 
them the truth of his statements regarding 
appendicitis and the analysis of brain, also 
the latest conclusions in regard to the action 
of the digestive organs. These works are: 


Human Physiology, by Raymond. 





Physiological Chemistry, by Simon, 
Digestive Glands, by Pawlow. 
Hand Book of Appendicitis, by Ochsner. 


Physiological Chemistry, by, Hammar- 
sten. 


Biochemic System of Medicine, by Carey. 


The “Weekly” carefully eliminates from 
its printed account testimony regarding the 
years of research and study by Mr. Post 
in fitting himself for his work, and would 
lead the reader of the distorted article to 
believe that his education began since 1905 


Distortion No. 12 reports Mr. 


Post as a “dodging witness.”’ 


His eye is not of the shifty kind observed 
in the head of one of his chief critics. On 
the witness stand Mr. Post looks quietly 
but very steadily straight into the eyes of 
the haggling, twisting lawyer, trying by all 
his art to ask double-barreled questions and 
bulldoze and confuse a witness. 


The ‘“‘dodging”’ it seems consisted of re- 
plying, “I don’t know.” 


Opposing counsel holds a book in his hand 
while he queries,— 


“T want to know if there is a single thing 
in your whole book here that suggests any 
particular kind of food.” Then followed 
some discussion between attorneys. 


When Mr. Post was allowed to reply, he 
said, ‘I don’t know until I read the book 
over to see.” 

This book, it turns out, was written by 
Mr. Post seventeen years ago, and probably 
has not been read carefully by him in the 
last fifteen years. It would require a re- 
markable memory to instantly say ‘‘yes” 
or “‘no” as to what a book of 147 pages did 
or did not contain, without reading it over,— 
but such conservative and well-balanced 
answers are construed by sensation seekers 
to be ‘“‘dodging.”’ 


The attorney sought by every art to im- 
ate the Jury with the fact that Mr. Post’s 
elief in the power of Mind in relation to the 
body branded him as unreliable and worse. 


The following is quoted from one of the 
questions :— 
(The lawyer reading from the book.) 


“The writer of these pages desires to say 
nothing of himself other than as a simple 
instrument through which the Divine Prin- 
ciple chooses to manifest itself by precept 
and example. 


“Skill in mental practice is gained in the 
same way as skill in any department of 
science—by observation, study, experience 
and the ability to evolve correct conclusions. 


“Read carefully, thoughtfully, no more 
than twenty pages daily. Afterward seek 
an easy position where you will not be dis- 
turbed. Relax every muscle. Close your 
eyes, and go into the silence where mind is 
plastic to the breathings of spirit and where 
God talks to the Son. The thoughts from 
Divine Universal Mind come as winged 
angels and endow you with a healing power. 
If you go into the silence humble and trust- 
ing, you will come out enriched and greatly 
strengthened in body by contact even for 
a short time with the Father of all life and 
al] power. You will feel refreshed in every 
way, and food taken will digest readily as 
the stomach works smoothly when under 
the influence of a Higher Power.” 


“T ask you if you did not write that, and 
if you did not believe it when you wrote it.” 


For a moment the Court Room was in 
absolute silence. 


Mr. Post slowly leaned forward over the 
rail, pointed his finger at the Atty’s face to 
emphasize his reply, and with eyes that 
caused those of the Attorney to drop he 
said: “Yes, I am proud to say I did.” 


tried. They are for libel, and $500,000.00 is asked as 
damages, and may the right man win. 


After all the smoke of legal battle blows away, the 
facts will stand out clearly and never be forgotten that 
Postum, Grape-Nuts, and Post Toasties are perfectly 
pure, have done good honest service to humanity for 
years, the testimonials are real and truthful and the 
business conducted on the highest plane of commercial 





integrity. 





‘“‘There’s a Reason” 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich, 
















THE COMING DECISION 


WOITH the filing of briefs by the ship- 
pers and the railroads and the com- 
mencement of final argument, the 
year-long controversy as to whether 
(2 the railroads are or are not to be 
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now, possibly before the end of the 
month, the decision will be rendered. The “ freight- 
rate question” is no longer an indefinite influence 
which can be put off to be looked into at some con- 
venient time. The academic discussion stage is over: 
and every business man in the country finds himself 
faced with the highly practical consideration of how 
things are going to be affected by this decision which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is about to 
render. 

Before looking into the possible effects of the three 
kinds of decision, one of which the commission must 
give, it may be well to glance back over the course’ of 
the controversy over freight rates. The whole thing, it 
will be remembered, began early last year, when the 
railroads, having been forced into granting a general 
increase in wages, announced an increase in freight 
rates to go into effect on the first of June. On May 
17th there was a mass-meeting at Chicago of the 
shippers interested in Eastern rates, followed a week 
later by a meeting of Western shippers at Omaha. 
By this latter meeting the aid of the administration 
was invoked, and, in response, came the famous 
Wickersham injunction granted by Judge Dyer on the 
very day before the rate increases were to have gone 
into effect. Feoilowing that came a series of con- 
ferences at Washington, between Mr. Taft and the 
railroad presidents, the upshot ef which was that the 
railroad men agreed to hold up the proposed increase 
in rates until it could be passed upon by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Since that time both 
sides have presented their case, and with the putting 
in of the evidence it has become increasingly plain 
that the whole matter is of the utmost consequence to 
the business of the country at large. With the evi- 
dence all in and the case, so to speak, about to go to the 
jury, it can readily be understood why business in- 
terests have their eyes fixed on Washington, and why 
the whole country is speculating on what the result 
of the decision will be. 

For the forthcoming decision, unlike the verdict 
which the Supreme Court is likely to hand down in 
the “trust cases,” cannot take any very great variety 
of form. Either the railroads will be allowed the ful! 
amount of the increase they have asked for, or they 
will be allowed a part of such increase, or they will 
be allowed none of it—in one of these three ways the 
question is going to b2 decided and decided soon. 

Assuming first that the case is decided in the rail- 
roads’ favor and the full amount of the freight-rate in- 
creases allowed, what will be the effect on business 
and the markets? Answer to that question can be 
much more intelligently made if there is considered 
the railroads’ real purpose in asking for the increases. 
That purpose, as stated by Walker D. Hines, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Atchison, and 
who has largely acted as spokesman for the railroads 
during the whole controversy, is “to preserve, at least 
in part, the status of net revenues substantially as it 
has existed for several years past.” Only by the 
maintenance of net revenues on that basis, the rail- 
roads claim, can their credit and borrowing power be 
maintained, and betterments and extensions and the 
improvements which the public is constantly demand- 
ing. be made. The rate-increases they have asked for, 
the transposition men contend, will enable them to do 
no more than break even on the increases in wages 
and general operating expenses which have lately 
taken place. 

In an argument, especially one involving a lot of 
money, one is apt to state one’s case as strongly as 
possible. When the railroad men state that the full 
amount of the increase in rates they have asked for 
will no more than offset increased expenses, they are 
dealing with two very elastic factors. Gross earnings, 
and, even more particularly, operating expenses, are 
subject to expansion and contraction. The railroad 
men say that the rate increases they are asking for will 
result in only enough additional revenue to make up 
for what their increased expenses will amount to. 
At best it is only an estimate, as is the shippers’ claim 
that the proposed increases will result in a good deal 
more revenue than the railroads need or are entitled 
to. But whether the railroad men are right or the 
shippers are right, the fact remains that the rail- 
roads are faced with a big increase in expenses and 
that such increase in expenses will eat up a good part 
of any additional revenue derived from higher freight 
rates. And that holds whether or not the railroads 
have overstated their case and are asking for more 
than they need. 

Granting of the full amount of the rate increases, 
therefore, so far as the railroads are concerned, will 
not de much more than restore the “status of net 
revenues as it has existed during the past few years.” 
Return to that basis, however, could hardly but be a 
great stimulus to the country’s business. The primary 
consideration, of course, as Mr. Hines says, would 
be that the much-impaired credit of the railroads would 
be restored, and those companies once more put in a 
position to spend money. on the improvements they so 
much need and which the public so insistently’ de- 
mands. Payment for such improvements cannot be 
made out of-earnings nor is it proper that they should 
be so made. If the money is to be spent it is properly 
ehargeable to the company’s capital account, and that 
can only be encompassed by the sale of new securities. 





Inmance 


By Franklin Escher 


All along the railroads have been willing enough to 
charge their capital account with money spent for 
double-tracking, greater terminal facilities, and better 
equipment, but the lack of a market for new bonds has 
made it impossible to do so. Granting of these freight- 
rate increases, they claim, would restore their credit; 
and, by making it possible for them once more to sell 
bonds, enable them to spend very large amounts of 
money for improvements and extensions. 

There seems to be a good deal in the idea, and with- 
out doubt the granting of the rate-increases asked for 
would result in bond sales by the railroads and conse- 
quent freer spending of money. The only question is 
as to whether that advantage might not be offset by 
the tendency to check business, which tendency higher 
freight rates might cause. By the shippers, of course, 
this point is strongly emphasized; but, after all, it 
is a good deal of a question as to whether the freight- 
rate increases proposed amount to enough to exert any 
appreciable influence on the movement of merchandise. 
The increases which the railroads want are compara- 
tively slight, and, spread out over the whole vast 
volume of the country’s business, would count for 
little or nothing as a restraining influence. 

So much for the first possible form of the verdict. 
Assume now that the Commerce Commission decides 
that the railroads are entitled to some increase in 
freight rates, but finds excessive the amount of in- 
crease asked for and allows the advances only in part. 
Positive as the railroad men have been in their as- 
severations that they have asked for not one cent 
more of additional revenue than they need, there is 
good cause for believing that were they allowed a 
substantial part of the proposed freight-rate increases, 
they would be far from dissatisfied with the outcome 
of the dispute. Among investors, certainly, there 
exists a decided feeling that if the railroads are al- 
lowed any real advance in freight rates, a long step 
toward the restoration of their credit will have been 
made and the railroads put into a position where they 
will be able to raise all the new capital to which they 
are entitled. 

And as it is upon the investment public that the 
railroads depend when it comes to selling bonds, 
prevalence of this feeling will go a long way toward 
making possible the raising of new capital. Whatever 
the man in the street thinks of the justice of the rail- 
roads’ being aliowed to charge more for carrying 
freight, he has a very distinct idea that if a higher 
range of freight rates goes into effect (even though 
the increase be less than the transportation men have 
asked for) net revenues will be such as easily to main- 
tain existing dividends. Without knowing very much 
about freight rates one way or the other, he is apt to 
argue that when the railroads fixed upon the amount 
of increase they wanted, they no more fixed the lowest 
acceptable figure than a man at the outset of any 
bargaining operation would name the lowest price he 
was willing to accept. Allowance of say one-half or 
two-thirds of the proposed increases, therefore, might 
very possibly put the railroads in a comfortable posi- 
tion—allow them to raise new capital, for instance, 
and go ahead with a good deal of improvement and 
extension work. Wall Street’s feeling on the matter— 
end in such a thing as this, Street sentiment is more 
likely to be right than wrong—is that the granting 
of a substantial part of the freight-rate increases 
asked for by the railroads would result in very general 
improvement in both trade and the markets. 

But when it comes to the question as to what would 
happen if the decision should run against the railroads 
and no rate-inereases whatever be allowed, the case is 
different. To whatever degree the railroads may have 
overstated their case and exaggerated their needs for 
more revenue, it must be plain to any fair-minded 
observer that, if operating expenses are to go on in- 
creasing as at present, the railroads will soon find 
themselves in an exceedingly unfortunate position, and 
that dividends will have to come down. Gross earn- 
ings are holding up remarkably well, all things con- 
sidered, but month by month net earnings are making 
a worse showing and already are running far behind 
last year. With this fight on their hands, the rail- 
roads probably are not making things look any brighter 
than they actually are, but even making full allowance 
for that, it is plain that the rising tide of operating 
eosts is fast reaching a point where the stability of 
dividends will be endangered. And that, of course, is 
the worst thing in the world for the railroads’ credit, 
and makes it virtually impossible for them to raise 
new capital. 

Without entering into any argument as to the right 
or wrong,of the railroads’ demand that they be allowed 
to raise freight rates, it can be said that if the pro- 
posed advances are refused, very few bonds will be 
sold by the railroads and very little money will be 
spent by them for a good while to come. Rather 
would a decision against the railroads almost cer- 
tainly be the signal for the inauguration of a 
drastic retrenchment policy. Carrying out of any of 
the proposed improvement plans would at once be 
put out of the question—traffic managers’ attention, 
rather, would be directed toward putting into force 
every possible economy. 

The last time we had anything like that was during 
the opening months of 1908, and the recollection of 
how general business was thereby affected is anything 
but pleasant. Primarily, of course, depression in the 
transportation industry reacts upon the steel indus- 
try, which, in turn, reacts upon half the other indus- 
tries in the country. It isn’t pleasant to think about 
the state of things which always seems to prevail 
when the railroads get up against it—or, to put it 
more elegantly, when conditions in the transportation 
industry become unfavorable. And it needs but little 
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knowledge of railroad affairs to see that with thinos 


drifting along as they are now, conditions in the t):ys. 
portation industry are bound soon to become hivhly 
unfavorable. : 





More weak spots eliminated—that is the only way 
in which Wall Street seems to see the recent susjwn- 


sion of a big state bank and a trust company, ani the 
aid rendered three other banks by strong financial 


interests. In responsible quarters little if anytiing 
has been said of ‘“‘ general weakness” indicated hy 
what has taken place. It is realized fully that the 
concerns that have gone under are in no way repre- 


sentative—that for a long time past they have |ven 
sore spots in the situation and that their elimination 
is the best thing in the world which could have 
happened. 

Dragging of the affairs of these institutions into the 
light, moreover, will have the further good effect of 
showing up those weaknesses in our banking sysiem 
which undoubtedly do exist. Right to establish banks 
and acquire control of banks ought to be full and free, 
but it ought not to be possible for an irresponsible 
promoter or group of promoters to get hold of a 
bank and from that to start a chain of alleged surety 
companies, indemnity companies, and savings-banks, 
using the assets of one to bolster up another. At 
present it is possible, as has been demonstrated in New 
York City no less than three times during the past 
three years. 

A long step toward improvement was made whlien 
the law requiring the carrying of reasonable cash 
reserves by the trust companies was put through. 
What seems to be needed now is a law, with full pro- 
vision for enforcement, prohibiting the locking up of 
depositors’ money in underwriting and promotion 
operations from which the money cannot readily be 
withdrawn. Business of this sort, while often legiti- 
mate in itself, is out of the province of a banking 
institution dependent on its deposits. Where a bank 
or banking-house can command resources of its own 
or those of clients willing to go in for this sort of 
business, it is all very well, but every principle of 
sound banking demands that the ordinary deposits 
of a bank be not tied up in operations out of 
which it is impossible to get the money when it is 
wanted. 

If the recent bank suspensions serve to bring this 
principle prominently before the people so that the 
need for legislation along this line is made apparent, 
the whole thing will have turned out to be decidedly 
well worth while. 


Four times a year—at irregular intervals, for obvious 
reasons—the Comptroller of the Currency issues a 
call for the statements of all the national banks in 
the country. ‘These statements as they come in are 
carefully compiled, grouped, and finally made public 
in the form of a composite picture of national banking 
conditions at the time of the “ call.” 

To convince the average man that these “ Comp- 
troller’s statements” are anything else than an im- 


“ mense mass of figures and of interest to bankers only 


is no easy task, and yet it is a fact that every one 
of these statements as it comes out is a barometer 
of business conditions which no business man can 
afford to overlook. Showing as they do, the actual 
state of business prevailing not only in the country 
as a whole, but in the New England States or the 
Middle States, or any of the other groups given, in- 
telligent consideration of these Comptroller’s state- 
ments is the biggest sort of a help toward intelligent 
forecast of future conditions. 

Just recently one of these “calls” was sent out 
from Washington by Comptroller Murray, and in a 
week or so the newspapers will begin printing the 
results. So far as this particular ‘‘ Comptroller's 
statement ” is concerned, the great point of interest 
is in the loan account. Nineteen hundred and ten, at 
least up to the middle of November, was a year of 
dangerous loan expansion. The question now is, Has 
this tendency toward expansion been checked since 
November, and progress made toward cutting down 
the immoderate aggregate of loans, or are we still 
going in the wrong direction? 

The condition of the banks is of the utmost im- 
portance to the general industry of the country. To 
no small degree will the forthcoming statement bear 
upon the course of business during the next six 
months. 


There has been so much talk of late about the 
influence of increasing gold production on security 
prices that a good deal of interest attaches to the 
production figures for 1910 just given out by Mint- 
Director Roberts. Production of gold for the whole 
world during 1910, it appears, was almost exactly the 
same as for 1909. To be exact, the total in 1910 was 
$454,874,000, as against $454,422,900 in 1909. On such 
big totals the difference amounts to practically 
nothing. 

South Africa’s production of 171 millions in 190! 
was increased by four millions last year, but the zenith 
of the Rand’s productivity is believed to have been 
very nearly reached. And as the gold output of the 
rest of the world is on the decrease, it seems entirely 
reasonable to expect that the total of gold produce: 
will go back, at least for a time, from now on. . New 
processes are all the time being invented, it is truc. 
but, on the other hand, the life of a gold-mine is 
limited and many mines are giving out. It looks as 
though the “ gold-depreciation theorists” would have 
to discover some new sources of production if they 
want to do any business with their theory. 
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The Gentler View 


OPINION EMBEDDED IN MUCH 
IRRELEVANT MATTER 


By Florida Pier 


Men have a wasteful, plodding, moral 
way of making a thing undeniably theirs 
pefore they permit themselves public use 
of it. \Women have: perpetual receiving- 
stations on the tips of their fingers, and 
frankly catch any or all messages then 
adrift in the air. Men plough through 
the text-hooks of a subject before they 
feel they have earned the right to speak 
of it at all, and in nine cases out of ten 
they reach the point where they compre- 
hend the size of the topic too well to talk 
of it with light learning, or else, in the 
abstraction of study, they have lost the 
habit of easy speech altogether. 

A woman’s methods are so different. 
Technicalities clog her mental action. 
To dig a fact from its bed of sources 
would blunt, if not break, her delicate 
antenne. She deftly secures her matter 
in quite another way. Her tentacles at- 
tract significant matter, and, once caught, 
it is hers as much as though she had 
worked for it. On a Tuesday she hears 
for the first time of Ficino, say; she asks 
who he is, learns, and on a Wednesday 
she trippingly, as though it were the 
mere froth of her information blown off 
in the carelessness of rapid speech, says, 
“The man is a bore, he doesn’t take a 
stand, he fuses, like Ficino himself,” 
and if any brave spirit has the courage 
to ask her what she means, she answers 
with perfect self-possession and a pretty 
tenderness for the ignorance of her op- 
ponent: “ Ficino? Ah, I’m sure you 
know. Neo-Platonist, Florence, fifteenth 
century, wasn’t he?’—this being the pre- 
cise extent of the knowledge she had ac- 
quired the day before. If through the 
bungling interest of a masculine mind it 
comes out that she can elucidate the char- 
acteristics of Ficino’s philosophy not a 
whit further, she does not, as a man 
would, feel herself proclaimed a fraud, 
but with all simplicity contends that 
she owes Ficino nothing; that her con- 
nection with him was the merest acci- 
dent which might have happened to any 
one. She would like to hear more of 
him; she expectantly looks around for 
some one to tell her (her willingness to 
acquire odd scraps is only less surpris- 
ing than her invariable and apt use of 
them when secured), yet, on the other 
hand, she retains no sharp recollection 
of when she first heard of him. There is 
no desire on her part to make her posi- 
tion regarding the old Italian more firm. 
She considers her insecurity quite legit- 
imate. Women frequently give the im- 
pression that, once having realized how 
little they can have acquired by the study 

mapped out for them, they have reached 
the belief that they, in common with the 
rest of mankind, have been born with 
whatever knowledge they possess. With 
bewildering vagueness they murmur, 
“One just knows things ”—an ignoring 
of sources and authorities that lends a 
something shady to the origin of their 
mental possessions, and makes their 
complacent and frequent flaunting of 
what they have engagingly audacious. 
This feminine thrift is the only 
natural argument for a different edu- 
cation for men and women—different 
that is, in amount. That the matter 
should differ is another subject altogether. 
We might as well admit at once that the 
women need less. A dozen interpreta- 
tions of this phenomonon are at «and 
for the choosing. Men are deep, if you 
will, and vast quantities must be poured 
in before anything rises near enough the 
top for using. Women are shallow, and 
the slightest amount causes a bubble at 
the brim. One has simply to choose one’s 
renderings of one of nature’s simple 
facts. That girls are born more mature 
than boys is obvious to any eye. Boys 
seem in every ease to go back to the 
beginning. Every male youngster seems 
to carry his generation with a discoura- 
ging slide back to primitive days. Girl 
babies, on the other hand, are the only 
argument we have which makes the pass- 
img on of acquired traits seem at all 
likely. They come bringing extras with 
them, and there is a look in their eyes 
that makes it difficult to know just what 
ups to give them. There is always the 
diseomfit ing possibility that the knowing 
small things may reply, “Ah yes, we’ve 
had all that before.” This uncertainty 
may be a partial explanation of the 
world’s total funk in its treatment of 
tirls which has resulted in a refined 
‘Woidance of any education for them 
Whatever. But in spite of their splendid 
use of the small store they have—and 
‘ometinies the infinitesimal amount makes 
their thrift verge on the heroically mag- 
eal, even when this trait is compared 
with the swamped and disabled appear- 
ance presented by so many men who are 
known by their records to contain genu- 
ine substance—the opinion of a great 
umber of people seems to be that the 


women shall continue to subsist on mere 
nothings, while the men are, as before, to 
be made unfit for any but laboratory use. 

The women carry what they are per- 
mitted to imbibe like gentlemen. It is 
only the men who become insensible un- 
der the administration of strong mental 
spirits. Facts befuddle the male. He 
has to adjust everything else to them, and 
the more facts he has the more trouble 
he is put to, so that he is in a continual 
state of internal discomfort, laboriously 
matching one thing up against another, 
only to find, when he has concluded, he 
would be safe in assenting that the other 
talkers have gone on their riotous verbal 
way with daring and dynamic sparks, 
if with nothing more solid. 

It takes a head to carry heady matter. 
The few women who, by reason of a 
learned and unorthodox father, or some 
other uncommon and fortunate accident, 
have been in a position to get essentials 
before their minds were debilitated with 
non-essentials, have made such stimulat- 
ing flights. Why not give their sex fibre 
to assimilate from the very start? They 
would keep it all so aired, so supple with 
usage, and they would never be cowed by 
undue regard for it. Let the men con- 
tinue in their character of reservoirs, 
but by all means prepare the women so 
that they are able to draw on a stock 
that otherwise is in danger of becoming 
sodden and indigestible. There is noth- 
ing innately unattractive in solids; it is 
only the effect they have on men that 
leads us to believe them so. Men go 
about weighed down, depressed, made 
cautious and cumbersome, because of 
stuff inside them which, if respected less, 
and made to dance more frequently by 
the sting of a light-minded lash, would 
be an advantage to all concerned, instead 
of the painful responsibility it now is. 
The conversation of women may be shal- 
low, but it is, thank Heaven, presenta- 
ble; it also exists, which is something, 
and if a thin, it is still a pungent and 
keen covering placed over a cavity so- 
road has up to now thought proper to 
them. 





America’s Oldest Golf-Links 
By William E. Hicks 


Tue belief that the St. Andrews Golf 
Club, New York, had the first real links 
in the United States does not accord with 
the recollections of Major Charles C. 
Ballou, Seventh U. 8. Infantry, who can 
recall playing golf over a good course in 
Texas nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
Major Ballou is a graduate of West 
Point. On leaving the Military Academy, 
in 1886, he was assigned to the Sixteenth 
Infantry, then stationed at San Antonio, 
Texas. General David S. Stanley of he- 
roic memory commanded the department, 
and Colonel Elmer Otis, Eighth U. S. 
Cavalry, was.in charge of the post. There 
Lieutenant Ballou met a stout old Scotch- 
man known to local fame as “Mr. Mac- 
donough of Macdonough Park.” The hale 
old gentleman loved none of the sports 
of the day, such as baseball, tennis, etc., 
but dwelt lovingly on the charms of the 
royal and ancient game af golf, pronounc- 
ing it “gowf” with a rich deep Scotch 
accent that fitted admirably into his en- 
thusiasm. 

The Scotch veteran had a fine and easy 

style with his driver and brassie, and he 
was delighted when Lieutenant Ballou 
began to swing the clubs in the back 
yard with the grace of a player of the 
land o’ cakes. Thus, finding that he would 
not be alone, Mr. Macdonough enlisted 
the lieutenant in laying out a course of 
nine holes, and there the two played, in- 
different to the fact that they were the 
laughing-stock of the post and such city 
visitors and tourists as chanced to see 
them. Golf being virtually unknown in 
this country then, kits could be obtained 
only from abroad; hence it was not easy 
to get recruits for the game. 
Many are living to-day who smiled 
pityingly at those San Antonio golfers, 
and doubtless many of them have fallen 
victims long before this to the fascina- 
tion of the game which they ridiculed in 
Texas. The shifting of his regiment and 
the varying duties to which an officer’s 
life is subject have prevented Major 
Ballou from playing as much as he has 
wished since his Texas novitiate. Speak- 
ing in Washington recently and endear- 
ingly of his San Antonio début in golf 
in 1886, Major Ballou said: “It seems 
that I can fairly claim to be the oldest 
golf-player in the United States in point 
of years of playing, and I am still surer 
that I am the poorest ”—a modest de- 
preciation of his ability which indicates 
true golfing merit. 

That Major Ballou’s claim to playing 
over the first links in the United States 
has a safe margin to rest on is shown by 
the fact that it was not until half a 
decade later that something like golf was 
played near Mount Vernon, New York, 
on what was called the “ Apple Tree” 





course, but that was a very primitive 
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links with tin cans for cups, and in no 
degree comparable with the Scotch’ finish 
and tone that one would associate with 
a course laid out by a Macdonough of 
Macdonough Park. The tradition of 
golf-playing at Savannah, Georgia, as far 
back as 1814, does not really overshadow 
Major Ballou’s fame, for, since his first 
playing, the game has developed in 
America with great rapidity, while such 
golf as is embraced in the vague chron- 
icles of 1814 was only sporadic at the 
best, and had no chronological connection 
with the sport of to-day. 





Transparent Metals 


For many years it has been known that 
thin sheets of gold and silver, mounted 
on glass, may be made transparent by 
heat. Within recent years study has been 
undertaken of the conditions under which 
transparency may be produced. 

A sheet of gold one three-hundred- 
thousandth of an inch thick becomes 
transparent when heated to 550 degrees 
Centigrade. The transparency is ascribed 
to the gold aggregating and allowing 
white light to pass through the inter- 
stices. : 

With silver one one-hundred-and-twen- 
ty-thousandth of an inch thick no trans- 
parency is produced so long as the atmos- 
phere is a “reducing” one—such as hy- 
drogen or coal-gas. But in the air the 
transparency begins at 240 degrees, and 
is remarkably complete at 390 degrees. 

Copper one seventy-five-thousandth of 
an inch thick does not become transparent 
in a reducing atmosphere, but in air it is 
transparent between about 200 degrees 
and 400 degrees. At the lower tempera- 
ture the light is a brilliant green, but as 
the temperature rises oxidation takes 
place, and the color changes through olive 
and dark red to black. 





Hustling for Wool 


Durine the last two or three months 
more than a score of big freight-steamers 
left New York bound for Australia, 
loaded to their fullest capacity with all 
sorts of American machinery and mer- 
chandise. From English and European 
ports other scores of these deep-sea 
tramps set sail also, every one of them 
with its hold crammed with goods for 
the Australian market. All these are 
now riding at anchor at Melbourne, Syd- 
ney, or Freemantle. This great fleet 
gathers there from our side of the earth 
but once a year, and its arrival is timed 
to coincide with the harvesting of the 
great crop of the Antipodes—wool. 

In November and December the vast 
sheep-ranges of Australia are among the 
busiest places on earth. Sheep are 
sheared night and day, and the wool 
rushed by cart and train to the sea- 
ports. There it is converted into cash 
and exchanged for the merchandise that 
is manufactured in America or Europe. 
This sort of commerce runs into mahy 
millions during two or three months. 
Men and their families from the lonely 
sheep-runs of the interior seek the coast 
cities for a fortnight or so of business 
and pleasure. Then they go back for 
another year’s semi-solitude and work. 
The great market for all these huge 
cargoes of wool is London. On the nine- 
teenth of each month for three succes- 
sive months there is the biggest of hig 
days on the wool exchange. The most 
important of these wool sales is on Feb- 
ruary 19th. The rule is that if a ves- 
sel is sighted off the coast of England 
before nine in the morning of the nine- 


teenth of that month her cargo may be 
entered for that day’s sale. Therefore, 
there is much jockeying among the ship 
captains who for two months have been 
logging their eight knots an hour on the 
long landless road from the other side 
of the world. Some have private instruc- 
tions from the owners of their cargoes 
to hurry and get the wool on the mar- 
ket at any cost. Handsome bonuses are 
offered for success, and there is much 
skill displayed in making up time lost 
by storms or adverse seas. 

Other speculators are as eager, perhaps, 
to have their cargoes delayed, and these, 
too, have reached the captain’s ear by 
eable through their Australian agents. 
The result is that by the time the Feb- 
ruary 19th wool sale opens in London the 
market is likely to take a sudden jump 
upward or have an equally sharp de- 
cline, dependent on the amount of wool 
that is in sight for immediate delivery 
and the demand from the spinners. As 
a consequence there are a few hours of 





frantic trading in which fortunes are 
won or lost. 
Black Phosphorus 
Brack phosphorus, hitherto supposed 


to be pure phosphorus turned black as 
result of sudden cooling, is produced by 
the contact of phosphorus with mercury 
or with some salt of mercury on which 
it can react at the moment when it 
passes from the liquid to the solid state. 
Molten phosphorus dissolves mercury, 
giving a colorless solution. When cooled, 
the saturated solution remains colorless 
in all low temperatures; but if the phos- 
phorus solidifies, the solidification is very 
weak, and the mercury leaves the solidi- 
fied phosphorus and colors it black. 

If black phosphorus is melted, the mer- 
cury is easily redissolved in the sur- 
rounding phosphorus, and the whole body 
becomes colorless. This is the correct 
explanation of the phenomenon. 








THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
Pi slg HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
ttle. o*s 





Usz BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. o*s 


iene 
FAMILY OF FIVE 


Drank Coffee From Infancy. 





All 


It is a common thing in this country to 
see whole families growing up with nervous 
systems weakened by coffee drinking. 

That is because many parents do not 
realize that coffee contains a drug—caffeine 
—which causes the trouble. 

“There are five children in my family,” 
writes an Iowa mother, ‘all of whom drank 
coffee from infancy up to two years ago. 

“My husband and I had heart trouble, 
and were advised to quit coffee. We did so 
and began to use Postum. We now are do- 
ing without medicine, and are entirely re- 
lieved of heart trouble. 

(Caffeine causes heart trouble when con- 
tinually used as in coffee drinking.) 

“Our eleven-year-old boy had a weak 
digestion from birth, and yet always craved, 
and was given, coffee. When we changed 
to Postum he liked it, and we gave him all 
he wanted. He has been restored to health 
by Postum, and still likes it. 

“‘Long live the discoverer of Postum!”’ 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears trom time to time. They aze gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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11 first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
Wil LANAHAN & SON, Belmore, Md. 
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ABBOTTS BITTERS 











Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in stamps. 

c. W. ABBOTT & ©O., Baltimore, Md. 












































































































Pants and 
By Helen S. Woodruff 


}HOPE you have thought over what I 
told you last month, dear girls, for I 
have some new little seeds of thought 
for you this time, to plant in your 
* Heart-Garden.” 





home? <A home full of brightness and cheer, reflecting 
the personality of her who lives therein? Certainly 
there is not, and I want to help you to make such a 


Strethmanne. 











This is a particularly pretty 
decoration for a bay window 


home for yourse!ves, for it is within the power of every 
one of you to have a home full of beauty and of cheer! 
There are so many little things we can do that cost 
little both in time and in money, yet count so much in 
the making of the Home Beautiful. For instance, take 
papa’s old pants: how many of you stop to think out 
the possibilities of using them in the home? And yet 
they can be used in more attractive little ways, when 
off papa, than you would ever dream was possible! 


“wan 
‘paul, 


the 


ASSISTED BY F. STROTHMANN 


I have o bright little friend who has utilized 
them in such a pretty, sweet way, by making hanging 
jardiniéres. This she does by tying the bottom of 
each leg with bows of ribbon, filling the whole with 
sand, then planting ferns at the top and hanging them 
up by the suspenders. 

This is a particularly pretty decoration for a bay 
window, especially if papa is a stout man, for then, 
of course, the contour of both the pants and the win- 
dow coincide, which is always a good point in interior 
decoration, as all lines should be harmonious. 

Bachelor’s-buttons, johnny-jump-ups, and jack-in-the- 
pulpits are particularly well adapted for such jardi- 
niéres; and if you desire to use the pockets as well as 
the top, I should advise some flower with a long pistil 
for use in the hip pocket, while golden-glow looks well 
creeping from the side pockets. j 

A hanging garden of this kind makes any room 
look cozy and lived in. I would not advise its use, 
however, in old maids’ homes, for a thing to be in 
really good taste should be appropriate to its sur- 
roundings. 

Another pretty idea is to use them as parlor por- 
tiéres. This can be done with very little work and 
small expense, by tacking the waistband to the upper 
frame of the door, and drawing a leg back to each 
side of the door frame and fastening it there with 
a cord or bright ribbon. You have no idea, girls, what 
a sweet effect this gives, and it is absolutely good 
taste for any room or hall. 

If they are so worn as to be fringed at the bottom, 
so much the better, as fringed portiéres are often- 
times handsomer than when only hemmed. Red flannel 
underpants are especially pretty and cheerful used 
in this way during the winter, while all weights and 
colors look well at the windows during the entire year, 
if draped over lace curtains. 

Of course a great deal depends on the size and shape 
of your papa. If he be tall and slender one of his 
legs will make a long pincushion, such as are so much 
in vogue now for dressing-table use. This can readily 
be done by cutting the pants leg the desired length, 
stuffing with sawdust, and sewing securely at both 
ends. When covered with a dainty bit of lace this 
makes the prettiest cushion imaginable. 

With the other leg a lovely roll for a couch or single 
bed can be made. Or, if varnished, to make it water- 
preof, it will make a nice vase for long-stemmed Amer- 
ican Beauty roses. If papa is rather short and stout, 
au sweet way to utilize his discarded pants is to run a 
stove-pipe down each leg. This will enable them to 
stand alone, and they can be used as an umbrella- 
stand in the front hall, one leg being used for um- 
brellas, and one for canes. A coating of gold paint 
(bought for the sum of twenty-five cents at any art 
store) will make them look handsomer. 

In fact, dear girls, there are so many ways of 
using them I could go on indefinitely giving you pretty 
ideas, but space will not permit me to do so. Besides, 
[ want to tell you of a few little personal ways you 
can use them, for the home is not the only place where 
they come in “ handy,” as it were, by any means. I 
know of two sisters—twins—in one family who have 
made themselves two beautiful hobble-skirts from one 





Strothmann] 
This will enable them to stand alone 


pair! A whole suit cut in the present style can easily 
be made for one girl. (See my pattern No, 23—trade- 
mark “ Skidoo,” on page 300.) 

A kimono waist for a large girl can be made also 
from a pair, especially if the seat is so worn that it 
has a hole in it. Just take the pair you desire to use 
for this purpose, turn them upside down and hind part 
before, slipping your head through the hole and your 
arms through the legs. The front opening of the 
pants will form the back opening for the waist, while 
the hole, of course, forms the neck line. Gather the 
waistband down about your waist and you have a 
regular new style cut-in-one kimono waist, as shown 
in style No. 89, on page 230. This gives a chic and 
altogether charming effect. 

So you see, dear girls, how easy it is not only to 
make your homes beautiful, but yourselves also, by 
simply using what you have in this life and not striv- 
ing, as so many do, after the unattainable. There is 
many a girl who makes herself so attractive and 
charming in this way that she becomes the wife of a 
wise man and the happy, loving mother of his 
children. 

Won’t some of my girls write and tell me how they 
have helped to make the “ Home Beautiful ” by taking 
my advice and using papa’s old pants? 




















A pair of moose antlers from the Kenai Peninsula, Alaska. These have a spread of 
seventy-five inches and forty-two points; they are believed to be the finest in the world 


TWO NOTABLE PRODUCTS OF ALASKA 


This monster Alaskan bear-skin measures nine teet 
four inches in length by six feet five inches across 


TWO OF THE EXHIBITS OF BIG-GAME TROPHIES NOW BEING DISPLAYED IN THE NEW ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK 
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possesses 
the nour- 
ishing qualities of 
bread, backed by 
character and tonic 
properties, that have 
appealed to connois- 
seurs for generations. 
Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 


or Buffet. Insist on Blatz. 
de: invited direct. 
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The Standard Whisky 


One hundred and thirty-one years ‘‘The Standard 
by which All Other Whisky is. om gg SOR whisky 
our forefathers knew and relished. The recognized 
medicinal whisky. The whisky for all who appreciate 
more than ordinary excellence in liquor. 


James E. Pepper Whisky 
“Born With the Republic” 


_ If your dealer can not supply you we will send 
direct, charges prepaid, anywhere East of the Rocky 
Mountains, at following price: 


4 qts. $5—Bottled in Bond—12 qts. $15 
Money back if not satisfied. 
The James E. Pepper Distilling Company 
Dept, 109, Lexington, Ky. 
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IMPERIAL 


EXTRA DRY 
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Served Everywhere | 











A NEW NOVEL 


THE -LEVER 


= By William Dana Orcutt 
DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
Separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR, GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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Drama im the Police Stations 
. By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


THERE are, in every city, a number of 
dramatic storm-centres that are more pro- 
saically known to the community at large 
as police stations. And to these labora- 
tories, in which the “ heart interest” is 
ever dominant, dramatists are coming to 
look for their inspiration and dramatic 
theses. The comparatively recent advent 
of sO many newspaper men in the dra- 
matic field has brought recognition of the 
fact that in the police stations there are 
to be found the real, pulsing, vital themes. 
For to the stations the shadows of every 
form of life penetrate. ‘The echo of the 
drawing-room is heard there with that of 
the slum kitchen, and the voice of Fifth 
Avenue mingles its soft tone with the 
gutter slang of the river front. The young 
newspaper men who have turned their 
pens to playwriting were the first to dis- 
cover that the police “blotters” are re- 
plete with dramatic themes. The nose 
for-news became the nose for drama. 

There is no keener champion of the po- 
lice station as a source of dramatic 
themes than Robert Hobart Davis, author 
of The Family. 

“In the police stations,” he says, ‘ hu- 
man nature finds itself revealed, bared be- 
fore the stern figure of the law. A man, 
entering the police-station proscenium 
arch, may be full of trickery, deceit, and 
sham when he crosses the threshold, but 





he instantly becomes natural when he 
stands face to face with the sergeant— | 
the law! 

“There is nothing that brings out hu- 
man nature like fear. Every aspect of 
human ‘life is to be discovered in the po- 
lice station—comedy, tragedy, and even 
farce. One sees every phase of life, one | 
feels the sense of every turning emotion, 
one beholds drama following on the heels 
of drama. To the stations are brought 
the offenders, and to the stations come 
the good Samaritans to rescue the offend- 
ers. A young fellow will be brought in 
charged with theft, and his loyal sister 
will rush to the scene to implore with 
him and for him. 

“T was ‘covering’ the Tenderloin sta- 
tion for one of the metropolitan news- 
papers in my reporter days. One night, 
while I was lounging beside the sergeant’s 
desk, the station doors were suddenly 
thrown open, and the police came into the 
room with a dozen young men and women 
whom they had rounded up in a dance- 
hall raid. One of the young women im- 
mediately caught my eye because of her 
appearance. She crowded her way to 
the sergeant’s desk, and, through her 
tears, blurted out that she had been in the 
dance-hall merely ‘to see the sights,’ and 
that the young man who had taken her 
there had deserted her when the police 
arrived. The sergeant eyed the girl a 
moment, and said: ‘1 don’t exactly be- 
lieve you, but I’ll take a chance and let 
you go. What’s your address?’ The girl 
told him, but, as she did so, she noticed 
out of the corner of her eye that I was 
making a note of it. ‘Oh, please,’ she 
cried, ‘don’t print it! If my mother ever 
hears of this she’ll whip me, and never 
forgive me.’ 

“T thought a 
away the memorandum. 


moment; then threw 
But I retained 





wayward girl’s story, and wrote a play 
around it. For I came to realize that if 
the weak could be assured of forgiveness, 
there would be less sin in the world. If 
the girl’s mother would have said: ‘Come 
back home, dear, you are forgiven,’ the 
girl would probably never have gone 
astray again. But had the story been 
printed in the newspapers, and had the 
mother seen -it and punished her daughter 
severely, the girl might have feared to re- 
main at home, might have sneaked away 
and started on the doubtful road that 
leads to unhappiness and utter degrada- 
tion. Such are the themes that cross the 
police-station portals many times a day. 

A well-known American dramatist has 
said that in each morning’s newspaper, in 
the police station news, there may be 


found at least three good dramatic 
themes. Each month, ambitious actors 


and actresses go to the police stations 
and police courts to gather at first hand 
the impressions of the real moving human 
drama. Paul Armstrong, the playwright, 
has said that the police station is the 
real centre of the community’s drama, and 
that in the stations life may be seen freed 
from hypocrisy and artificiality, as_ it 
should be seen and watched and studied 
by the man who would write plays. 
Kugene Walter has said that -there are 
twenty dramatic themes to be found in the 
police station for one to be found in the 
drawing-room—and that the one will be 
reflected in the station in the end, any- 
way. The late O. Henry, whose short 
stories have been discovered to be fertile 
in dramatic themes, was an admitted stu- 
dent of the human nature constantly re- 
vealed to the police sergeant. In the 
course of an interview he once stated 
that “nothing ever completely showed 
up the bald spot in a man’s nature like 
the two lamps on the sergeant’s desk.” 

Supplementing what he has already 
said, R. H. Davis says: ‘“ The most valu- 
able part of my newspaper work was that 
which f{ spent in the police stations. 
Why? Because in the stations, and only 
in the stations, can you get human nature 
and life straight from the producer to the 
consumer, so to speak. I am speaking 
not as a playwright, but as any man 
might who wants to look into life as it 
is. As far as drama goes, it is not to 
be disputed that unless the motives of the 
characters are entirely and clearly appre- 
ciable, the general theme can never be 
convincing. In the police stations, the 
motives come to the surface, and themes 
are consequently builded upon hard, firm 
ground. Outside the police station, a 
theme may be artificially worked from 
the theme down into the motive. The 
advantage of the police station as a 
source of dramatic inspiration lies in the 
fact that there the theme is a natural 
outgrowth of the motive.” 

Although the theatrical audiences may 
never suspect it, mumerous'§ dramas 
which they are now beholding have had 
their inspiration in the police stations. 
Many of the newer American playwrights 
are practising what they have preached: 
that the police sergeant’s desk daily faces 
more and greater dramatic themes than 
are to be discovered in all the rest of the 
community put together. 





Steering a Ship by Wireless 


A sup containing neither crew nor pas- 
senger can now be steered from the shore 
by means of a new German invention. The 
apparatus for sending the electrical waves 
is placed on the bridge of a lighthouse, 


and the ship obeys them, giving signals 
on each turn by means of gunshots or 
bells. Such a craft would be of inesti- 
mable service for blocking a harbor in 
time of war. 
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The finest cocktail in 
the world—less the 
trouble of preparing it. 


Accept no substitute. 


Martini (gin base) and Man. 
hattan (whiskey base) are the 
most popular. At 
all good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
EW YORK LONDON 
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JUST THE RICHT’SMACK™ 
Temptingly, deliciously mellow. 
Pleasing most to those who know best. 
; Distilled and bottled in bond by 
; A.OVERHOLT & CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Coffee 


Tue use of coffee as a beverage is traced 
to the Persians; it came into great repute 
in Arabia Felix about 1450, and passed 
thence into Egypt and Syria, and in 1511 
to Constantinople. It was conveyed from 
Mocha, in Arabia, to Holland in 1616, 
and was first brought to England by 
Nathaniel Canopus, a Cretan, in 1650. 
The first coffee-house in England was 
kept by a man named Jacobs, in Oxford, 
in 1650. The first in London was opened 
by a Greek in George Yard, Lombard 
Street, in 1652. Pope’s well-known lines 
in “The Rape of the Lock ” show that it 
was familiarly known in his time: 


“Coffee, which makes the politician wise, 
And see through all things with his 
half-shut eyes.” 


Toward the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it is related; a poor Arab was trav- 
elling in Abyssinia. Finding himself 
weak and weary, he stopped near a grove. 
For fuel wherewith to cook his rice, he 
cut down a tree that happened to be cov- 
ered with dried berries. His meal being 
cooked and eaten, ‘the traveller discov- 
ered that these half-burnt, berries were 
fragrant. He collected a number of them, 
and, on crushing them with a_ stone, 
found that the aroma was increased to 
a great extent. While wondering at this, 
he accidentally let the substance fall into 
a ean that contained his scanty supply 
of water. A miracle! The almost pu- 
trid water was purified. He brought it 
to his lips; it was fresh and agreeable; 
and after a short rest the*traveller so far 
recovered his strength and energy as to 
be able to resume his journey. The lucky 
Arab gathered as many berries as_ he 
could, and, having arrived at Aden, in- 
formed the mufti of his discovery. That 
worthy was an inveterate opium-smoker, 
who had been suffering for years from 
the influence of the poisonous drug. He 
tried an infusion of the roasted berries, 
and was so delighted at the recovery of 
his former vigor that in gratitude to the 
tree he called it camuha, which in 
Arabic signifies “ force.” 

It is said that the Mohammedans, 
shortly after the introduction of coffee, 
employed it to keep them awake during 
their long religious services. Later it was 
considered an intoxicating liquor, and 
hence to be classed among the beverages 
prohibited by the Koran. 

Still its use was continued, however, 
and though it took a long time for its 
influence to pass beyond the confines of 
Arabia, it. finally came into favor at 
Constantinople, where coffee-houses were 
opened in the sixteenth century. 

Until 1690 the only source of the world’s 
coffee supply was Arabia, but in that 
year Governor-General Van Hoorne, of 
the Dutch East India Company, received 
a few coffee seeds from traders who 
plied between the Arabian Gulf and Java. 
These seeds were planted, and grew so 
well that the industry of coffee-growing 
in Java received a tremendous impetus. 
One of the plants first grown there was 
sent to the Governor of the Dutch East 
India Company. It was planted in Hol- 
land, and seeds from it were sent to the 
West Indies, and then to other parts of 
the world. 





T. HALDANE’S BEQUEST 


(Continued from page 13) 


Again he fell back by his wife and was 
speechless. Again he suddenly roused up 
and repeated his sermon. Inside of three 
days Haldane had listened to that appeal 
a dozen times—and never fluttered an 
eyelid. 

At the end of the third day I dished 
out the water all around and answered 
Haldane’s inquiring look by answering, 
“Still living, both of them.” He nodded. 
At midnight he stirred in his seat and 
said in a hoarse voice, “ We are within 
forty miles of the coast of California. If 
you use the water sparingly and steer due 
east as well as you can, you will be picked 
up before to-morrow night.” 

The sun was setting behind him and 
its effulgence glorified him for a moment. 
I could not distinguish his face. But he 
reached out his huge hand and dropped 
a paper and his wallet on my knee. The 
movement of the boat waked White, and 
he stretched himself up and croaked, 
“Ten thousand dollars for the saving of 
heathen souls!” 

The «un dipped, and Haldane’s face 
started out of the glow, distinet, pallid, 
serene. His steady eyes fixed themselves 
on me with a profound and searching 
look. “Steer to the east,” he said in a 
strong voice. “ You will be picked up. 
See that my will is duly executed.” 

T started up weakly as the loom of the 
oar rose slowly as his hand released it. 
The huge, pallid face darkened swiftly. 
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The eyes in the heavy-lidded sockets pe. 
came sightless. A sigh—resolute, dee 
final expression of an immitigable yj}. 
breathed out over us. Haldane was deaq 

He was too heavy for me to shove over. 
board. So I let him stay as he was a 
stern figure of death. In the morning g 
steamer sighted us and took us up. \Vhite 
murmuring snatches of his greatesi anq 
most effectual sermon, while Mrs. \Vhite 
sighed interminably into the ‘faces of the 
pitifal rescuers. ‘The next night we were 
in San Francisco, and two days later [ de. 
posited with Haldane, McCoy, & Pitts 
the last instructions of their superior, [t 
was written as follows: 


“T instruct my executors to pay to the 
order of Rev. J. White the sum of $10,000 
to be used by him in his mission work at 
his own discretion. The further sum of 
$25,000 I direct to be paid to Mrs. Iienry 
Buffle, widow of Captain Henry Butle of 
the schooner Solano, as payment in full 
for one drink of water contributed by her 
husband to Mr. and Mrs. White’s mis. 
sionary cause. T. HALpANr.” 


When they had read it I stopped « mo- 
ment for a question: “I suppose that is 
all right?) The money will be given to 
the Whites and Mrs. Buffle?” 

McCoy and Pitts looked at me coldly, 
“Such are Mr. Haldane’s orders,” they 
announced together. “ And Mr. Haldane 
always had his own way about things, 
The money will be paid. I believe no one 
would care to dispute Mr. Haldane’s 
wishes, even if he has unfortunately been 
taken from us.” i 

Later I attended Haldane’s funeral, 
They buried him with pomp. Mrs. White, 
sitting weakly in her hired carriage 
mourned the dead man sincerely. “THe 
must have been such a lonely man!” she 
whispered. “I should have liked to have 
thanked him!” 

She wept bitterly on the edge of the 
solemn and tearless crowd. 





SHADOWS OF THE 
STAGE 


(Continued from page 18) 


of Walter Scott has been disparaged in 
the same absurd manner, by the ascription 
to him of an unworthy motive, because he 
built Abbotsford and valued his position 
as “a gentleman” and did not vaunt 
himself as an author; yet, as his “ Let- 
ters” and “Journals,” in particular, 
conclusively show, a more gallant, honor- 
able, unselfish man than Walter Scott 
never lived. Disparagement of Shake- 
speare comes with an ill grace from any- 
body, seeing what the debt of the world 
is to him, and seeing that everything 
known about him is entirely creditable. 
It comes with a singularly ill grace from 
a representative of the dramatic voca- 
tion. Shakespeare is the corner-stone of 
the entire edifice of our Dramatic Litera- 
ture and our Theatre. He wrote, and 
wrote greatly, because he could not help 
it. He often,—in Emerson’s fine phrase, 
—“builded better than he knew.” His 
genius was not a delirium. He _pos- 
sessed,—fortunately for himself and _for- 
tunately for the world,—perfect mental 
poise. He was sufficiently practical and 
sagacious to provide against an age of 
penury. There was no selfishness in that, 
and it is an honor, not a disgrace, to him 
that he did not end in want and misery, 
as Burns and Poe did—to the lasting ig- 
nominy of the times in which their lot 
was cast. As to his alleged minimization 
of his “supreme gift,’ the suggestion 
should not come amiss that, if Mr. Froh- 
man or anybody else, particularly among 
theatrical managers, supposes that such 
poetry and such drama as are contained 
in Hamlet, King Lear, Macbeth, and 
Julius Cesar was ever written through 
the inspiration of money greed, or can 
be obtained for money, it would be emi: 
nently advantageous to offer some lit: 
tle prize—say, one million dollars—for 
it, since a colossal reputation and fortune 
could be built on the foundation of even 
one such play. 

Another’ interesting discovery al- 
nounced by Mr. Frohman is that Shake- 
speare intended the character of Dogber- 
ry, in Much Ado About Nothing, as au 
image of his alleged oppressor in youth, 
Sir Thomas Lucy. That gem of informa 
tion should take its place with the several 
novel additions to the sum of Shake- 
spearian knowledge which, not very long 
ago, were generously provided by Mr. 
Daniel Frohman’s -brother - Charles, whe 
is understood to. be .the repository of 
minute intelligence as to Shakespeare’ 
private life, business methods, habits of 
dramatic composition, and traits of chars 
acter. 


“And still they gazed, and still the 
wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all 
he knew!” 
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~RIBUTE TO 
MARK TWAIN 


By 


BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


~ WOULD be hard to find in 
| any language better specimens 

of pure narrative, better examples 
of the power of telling a story and of 
calling up action so that the reader 
cannot help but see it, than Mark 
Twain's account of the Shepherdson- 
Grangesford feud, and his descrip- 
tion of the shooting of Boggs by 
Sherburn and of the foiled attempt 
to lynch Sherburn afterward. 

These scenes, fine as they are, 
vivid, powerful, and most artistic in 
-heir restraint, can be matched in 
the two other books. In “Tom 
Sawyer” they can be paralleled by 
the chapter in which the boy and the 
girl are lost in the cave, and Tom, 
seeing a gleam of light in the dis- 
tance, discovers that it is a candle 
carried by the Indian Joe, the one 
enemy he has in the world. In 
“Pudd’nhead Wilson” the great pas- 
sages of “Huckleberry Finn’’ are 
rivaled by that most pathetic ac- 
count of the weak son willing to sell 
his own mother as a slave ‘‘ down the 
river.” I have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing here my own conviction 
that the man who has given us four 
scenes like these is to be compared 
with the masters of literature. 


Consider the tale of the 

MarkTwain’s bluejay in ‘A Tramp 
Style Abroad,’’ wherein the 
humor is sustained by 

unstated pathos ; what could be better 
told than this, with every word the 
right word and in the right place? 
And take Huck Finn’s description of 
the storm when he was alone on the 
island, which is in dialect, which will 
not parse, which bristles with double 
negatives, but which none the less is 
one of the finest passages of descrip- 
tive prose in all American literature. 


In Mark Twain we have 

Mark Twain, “the national spirit as 
American seen with our own eyes,” 

declared Mr. Howells; 

and, from more points of view than 
one, Mark Twain seems to me to be 
the very embodiment of American- 





ism. Combining a mastery of the 
commonplace with an imaginative 
faculty, he is a practical idealist. No | 
respecter of persons, he has a tender 
regard for his fellow-men. Irrever- 
ent toward all outworn superstitions, 
he has ever revealed the deepest ree | 
spect for all things truly worthy of 
reverence. He has a habit of stand- 
ing upright, of thinking for himself, 
and of hitting hard at whatsoever 
seems to him hateful and mean; but 
at the core of him there is genuine 
gentleness and honest sympathy, 
brave humanity, and sweet kindli- 
ness. 

Mark Twain has the very marrow 
of Americanism. 


Like Moliére, Mark 

Mark Twain, Twain takes his stand on 

Humanist common senseand thinks 

scorn of affectation of 

every sort. He understands sinners 

and Strugglers and weaklings, and he 

he is not harsh with them, reserving 

his scorching hatred for hypocrites 
and pretenders and frauds. 


After all, it is as a hu- 

Mark Tain, morist pure and simple 
Humo-ist “that Mark Twain is best 
known and best beloved. 

He is - funmaker beyond all ques- 
tion, ad he has made millions laugh 
48 no «ther man of our century has 
done. The laughter he has aroused 
18 Who esome and self-respecting; it 





Clears “he atmosphere. 
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Copyright, 1907, by A. F. Bradley. 


This is something more than a special offer of books. 
It is an opportunity—a chance—your opportunity. 


Mark Twain himself made this offer possible in the first 
place by foregoing a large part of his customary royalties. 
The offer is his complete works—twenty-five beautiful 
volumes—for $25.00. The price is literally cut in half. 

q A good many people believe that Education comes only from 
schools and colleges. 


It doesn’t. 
The most effective, most worth-while Education comes from a 
knowledge of human nature and a knowledge of life. 
And the best way to learn these things that are real is in the 
pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have thought of him only 
as a humorist and philosopher. 

q He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher—and you 
may benefit by his rich experience—use his powers of observa- 
tion—learn human nature through his pages. 
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